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An experience that will give you a trip of re- 
markable contrasts ranging from Tartar vil- 
lages to the new social and industrial planning 
of vital Soviet cities. Leningrad with its palaces 
and museums . . . Moscow with its tremen- 
dous activities . . . Nizhni-Novgorod with its 
ancient romance and huge modern projects 

. 4 days on the mighty Volga following 
the course of many nationalities, traditions, 
and cultures’. . . Stalingrad with its gigantic 
metal and tractor works . . . and then by re- 
turn train to Moscow. 


16 Days Cruising | 


the Volga and Visiting 
Great Cities in the 


SOVIET UNION’{ 


INTOURIST provides everything—hotels, 
meals, all transportation, sightseeing, theatre 
tickets, Soviet visa, and the services of English- 
speaking guides. 


Other tours of unusual interest: Moscow and 
Leningrad, 5 days, $70; 7 days, $85. Caucasus 
and Crimea, 24 days, $240 up; Volga, Cau- 
casus and Crimea, 30 days, $300 up. Caucasus 
and Georgia, 20 days, $200 up. Three tours 
to Turkestan. Industrial Tours. 


* $192 for two together, Second Class; $240 for one alone. Greatly reduced rates for groups of three and four together. 


Write for General Booklet B4. INTOURIST, Inc., 261 Fifth Avenue, New York e 304 N. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
756 S. Broadway, Los Angeles. e Or see your own travel agent. 4 
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Haut fond Apailent andl 
Indemnity Company 


HOME OFFICE—-HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


ONE THOUGHT -- AND YOUR VACATION TRIP IS RUINED! 


You are a thousand miles from home and suddenly it flashes 
to your mind that you forgot to lock the window! What about 
burglars! What if some of the valuable personal effects and 
furnishings should be stolen from your home! From that moment 
on you can't forget the risk. 


het, us do the worrying about the safety of your home.; For 
ecosu sou 1Gble that it will surprise you -- not more than a 
few cents a day -- you can insure your residence against burglary 
and robbery and be easy-minded at home or away year in and year 
OG. Li you havea dog, we'll put’ him on. our payroll and give 
you a 10% discount from the regular rates. Any agent or broker 
Will tell you that the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company is 
a good organization with which to do business - a strong, 
reliable institution of excellent reputation since its establish- 
ment: iia. 


Let us give you an idea of what a Residence Burglary Insur- 
ance Policy will cost and how completely it will protect you. 
Remember -that even locks and bolts will not deter an expert 

eracksman and that a Hartford policy is in effect a watchman who 

| is on duty twenty-four hours of the day. If you are not acquainted 
with our nearest representative, the following coupon will bring 
further information. 
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Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company, 
(Write to the nearest address; Hartford, Connecticut; 110 William 
Si eNew worl, City: 720 California St., San Prancisco, Calif.) 
Kindly give me further information in regard to your Residence 
Burglary Insurance Policy. It is understood that this inquiry 
; places me under no obligation. (If you have a dog, please check 
here...) 
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| Hartford policies are written only through licensed agents or brokers. 
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RANCE, the fascinating! 

Medieval villages unaware of the passage 
of time...mountains whose lonely passes 
still echo to the march of Caesar’s legions 
crossing to conquer Gaul...rivers bordered 
with castles, chateaux and great country 
houses in their silken gardens a Cathe- 
drals that carried the marching centuries to 
Heaven in their spires... purple headlands 
stretching into a Mediterranean sunset as 
they did when Hannibal crossed from Africa 
... France is old and every mile has its-tale... 
a picture, perhaps you have dreamed « Nor- 
mandy and Brittany at their most provincial 
by the inn-to-inn route...or at its most cos- 
mopolitan in Deauville Biarritz where 
life reflects the sparkle of Bay of Biscay... 
the whole magic Basque country with the 
sky-high Route des Pyrenees... Nimes, Arles 
and Avignon, awaiting in the sun, each with 
its Roman secrets...the French Riviera, a 
garden spot at all seasons... Aix les Bain 
and through the Alps to Alsace-Lorraine 
with its pine-clad Vosges « Paris, the axis of 
delight, with week-end sorties to Vichy, Le 
Touquet, La Baule or Dinard « A country- 
side of ancient Gaul with its luxurious rail- 
ways and motor buses at truly moderate 
tariffs « Any reputable travel agency will 
supply an itinerary of your own. 


RAILWAYS OF FRANCE 
1 East 57 Street, New York 
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By Rex Hunter 
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TRAVEL is published monthly by Robert M. McBride & Company, Incorpo- 
rated. Publication office, 19th & Federal Streets, Camden, N. J. 


EDITORIAL and general offices, 4 West Sixteenth Street, New York City; 
Temple Bar House, 23-28 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4; 62 Rue de Richelieu, 
Paris. 


ADVERTISING OFFICES 


NEW YORK, N. Y., 4 West 16th St. 
CHICAGO, ILL., Union Bank Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF., 846 South Broadway 
‘LONDON, E.C.4, ENGLAND, 23-28 Fleet St. 
PARIS, FRANCE, 13 Rue Marivaux 


SUBSCRIPTION, four dollars a year, thirty-five cents per copy. For foreign 
postage add one dollar; for Canadian, fifty-cents, 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Change of address must be made prior to the 
5th of the month to affect the forthcoming issue of the magazine. Both old 
and new addresses must be given. 


Entered as second-class matter at the post-office at Camden, N. J., under the. 
act of March 3. 1879. 


COBURN GILMAN, Editor 


COPYRIGHT, 1932, by Robert M.- McBride & Company, Incorporated: 
Robert M. McBride, President and Treasurer, Turner, Secretary. ~ 
TRAVEL assumes no responsibility for the damage or loss of manuscripiag 
photographs or drawings submitted for publication, although due care will 
taken to insure their safety. Full postage must always be sent with tHe 
material submitted in order that it may, be returned if it is not available 
The contents of TRAVEL are indexed é¢very month in the “‘Reader’s Guide 
to Periodical Literature,’ which may be/ found at any public library. 
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Crever PEOPLE, New York-minded == 
; people, know it’s a mistake to stay away 
toolong. Pack yourevening clothes,and 
plan around ofthenewshows,concerts, 
shops, parties. You Ilfinditarefreshing 
investment. Quiet, mannerly, comfort- 
able, central, the St. Regis is a perfect 
base... its Seaglade smart for parties. 
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We THE CROWNING EXPERIENCE 
“ OF YOUR EUROPEAN VISIT 


RANDORA STAR 


oo) (HE MOST 
law DELIGHTFUL 
; CRUISING 
LINER IN THE 

WORLD! 


This glorious Liner is famous the world over 
for perfection of Comfort, Service and 
Cuisine. She is the vessel chosen by the 
finest old English families for their Cruising 
Vacations. Mediterranean Cruises in 
March, April and May. Norway Cruises in 
~ June, July and August. 


Full details from the 


mWELUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent Street, LONDON, ENGLAND, 
or any olfice of the Cunard S.S Co. in U.S.A. 
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Litizens of the United States of America! 
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when arranging your European Tour for 1932 
do not omit to include a 


ISIT TO ULSTER (Northern Ireland) 


WY HIS Province of Ulster should be of intense interest to all 

| Americans on account of the leading part played by Ulstermen 

i the early days of their great nation. Ulster is justly proud that 

om her wonderfully virile stock was born almost one-third of 

ive Presidents whose names are milestones in the progress of the 
nited States. Ulster invites you to come over and acquaint your- 
tlves more intimately with the country which is so indelibly 
apressed upon your history. There is no town or village which 
ill not be glad to extend a hearty welcome. 


LAND OF CHARM, ROMANCE AND CHARACTER! 
For free illustrated Guide-book and information, apply to the 

LSTER TOURIST DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION LTD. 
Dept. “T,” 6, Royal Avenue, Belfast, Ulster. 
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e Kooms from $6 the day e- 


FIFTH AVE-> NEW YORK 


Scotland’s Grandest Tours 


!. GLASGOW TO OBAN by magnificent 2. OBAN TO STAFFA and IONA by the 
swift Saloon Steamer ‘‘Columba’’, viewing new twin screw vessel ‘‘Lochfyne’’ is the 
the Shipbuilding on the Clyde, passing grandest One-day Tour in the British Isles, 
Dumbarton Castle, and calling en route at visiting Fingal’s Cave in the Island of 
the beautiful Clyde watering places of Staffa, St. Cqlumba’s sacred Isle of Iona, 


Dutioon and Rothesay, thence by the fa- with its ancient Cathedral, and the burying 


mous Kyles of Bute to Ardrishaig, then by Dlace of the Scottish Kings, and passing 
De Luxe Motor Coach to Oban, through the the ancient Castles of Dunollie, Duart, 
ancient kingdom of Dalriada, over one of Ardtornish, Aros, Mingarry and Gylen, also 
Scotland’s most picturesque roads. Tobermory Bay, where lies the Armada 
Passengers may then proceed to Inverness specie ship. 
via beautiful Loch Linnhe and Loch Eil, 3. THE HEBRIDEAN TOUR by the new 
passing the scenes of the adventures of Alan motor vessels ‘‘Lochearn’’ and ‘‘Lochmor’’ 
Breck, the hero of Robert Louis Stevenson’s to the Inner and Outer Hebrides. This tour 
famous novel, ‘‘Kidnapped’’, viewing Glen- affords a splendid opportunity of seeing 
coe, the scene of the great massacre, and the romantic Hebridean Isles in _ their 
calling at the ancient little town of Fort panoramic beauty, including Coll, Tiree, 
William, sheltering pleasantly at the foot Lochboisdale, Lochmaddy, Harris, Kyle, 


of Ben Nevis, Britain’s highest mountain, etc., etc. 

through the crystal glistening Caledonian This year include these 
Canal (the World’s most beautiful water- Tours in your itinerary and 
way), Loch Oich and Loch Ness, the land see the most beautiful, most 


of Prince Charlie and his loyal Clansmen. romantic district in Europe. 


Illustrated Brochure and Programme Post free from 


DAVID MACBRAYNE, (1928) Ltd. 
“The Royal Route Tours” 


44, ROBERTSON STREET, GLASGOW, C.2., SCOTLAND 
or Travel, 4 West 16th Street, New York. 
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WorcrsTEersHIRE, ENGLAND 


Four HUNDRED YEARS OF ENGLISH DRAMA 


(1533 - 1932) 
EIGHT PLAYS DOWN THE CENTURIES 


concluding with 
THE NEW PLAY BY BERNARD SHAW 


Descriptive Folders from: 


Matvern Festivar Orrices, Panton House, 25 Haymarxet, Lonpon, S.W.1. 
or c/o Traver, 4 West 16th Street, New York 
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“AUTOMOBILE HIRE” CADILLACS 

Hire a sixteen cylinder Cadillac with uni- 
formed chauffeurs—$4.00 an hour; $8.00 to 
theatre and return; 5 hours—sixty miles— 
$15.00. Telephone Wickersham 2-6400. Grand 
Central Cadillac Renting Corporation, 43 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 


“BOOKS” TRAVELERS BOOK SHOP 


The only book shop specializing in Travel 
Books. Be travel-wise, read before and after 
you travel. We have Guide Books and travel 
books for everywhere. 

11 Broadway, New York. 


“CAMERAS” WILLOUGHBYS 


Something well worth considering before 
taking that trip. Headquarters for the finest 
still and movie cameras and accessories on 
the market, to suit the inexperienced ama- 
teur as well as the most expert photog- 
rapher. 110 West 32nd Street, New York. 


“DINING” THE CHERRY TREE 


Patronized extensively by out-of-town 
visitors who are looking for American food 
of the best quality at a reasonable price. 
Dinner 5 P.M. to 8 P.M., 65¢—75¢. Con- 
veniently located. 21 West 45th Street. 


“EMILE” YOUR HAIRDRESSER 


Internationally known originator and ex- 
pert: For the convenience and comfort of 
our patrons, special departments are main- 
tained for Beauty Culture in all its 
branches; Specialists in each department. 
Emile Bldg., 142 W. 57th Street, New York 


City. 


“FLORIST” DARDS INC. 


Baskets and Floral Pieces a Specialty. 
Flowers sent to any part of the world by 
telegraph or cable. Reliability and quality 
assured. S. W. Cor. Madison Ave. at 44th St. 


“FOOTWEAR FOR WOMEN” DELMAN 


New York’s Smartest Shoe Salon: Cele- 
brated as the Creative Designer of the ‘En 
Costume” Footwear for Women. 

558 Madison Avenue, New York. 


“FURS” C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Acknowledged as New_York’s Outstand- 
ing and Authoritative Establishment for 
Reliable Furs. 

126 West 42nd Street, New York. 


cs TS FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD” 
ssi OVINGTON’S 


Our illustrated 1931-32 Gift Folder sent 
upon reauest. A great selection of unique 
and valuable articles that distinguishes this 
store. as the preeminent Gift Shop. 

487 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“GOWNS—FRENCH IMPORTATIONS” 
JOSEPHINE LOUISE INC. 


Actual models of latest creations by fa- 
mous couturiers, in values as high as $65 
to $85 in single individual productions but 
priced as low as $10. Evening gowns and 
street costumes. 504 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


“HABIT MAKERS” NARDI 


Long established as Society’s choice for 
Sports Wear and Sports apparel costumes. 
Nardi Co., Inc., 73 W. 47th St., New York. 


“HAND BAGS” MISS PENN 


Designers and manufacturers of indi- 
vidual hand bags and Travel Kits. Repair- 
ing, mounting and relining. One new 
model with cigarette receptacle specially 
priced. 562 Madison Ave., New York City. 


“HAYS—GOWNS—SPORTSWEAR” 
JONAS 
Where Exclusiveness meets Modernity. If 
it bears the ‘“Jonas’”’ label it cannot be bet- 
tered. Magnolia, Mass., Palm Beach and 
12 E. 56th Street, New York. 


“HATS—GOWNS” VIRGINIA FULLER 
Exclusive Special Shop for ‘youthful 
models for matrons’’: Imported models de- 
signed to order. 
44 East 50th Street, New York. 
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TRAVEL'S GUIDE TO 
EXCLUSIVE SHOPS / 


TRAVEL TOGGERY 


By ALETHA SHOEMAKER 


Photo by H. T. Koshiba 


universally becoming and unbelievably comfortable. They are also 
unsurpassed in conyenience in travelling. 


Woolen coats are very popular—a cover-all with belt, convertible 
scarf collar and cape—these coats with the snug tip-tilted hats of 
glistening fabrics, or of dull stitched taffetas have a distinctive grace 
especially if the “Ensemble” is completed with a pair of the new Oxford 
type shoes and pull-on kid gloves. Jaeger Camelhair coats in the love- 
liest new “glorified” shades of blue, tan, brown, beige and green are 
extremely serviceable and in great demand. 


As a good indication of “What’s What” in fashions, following a 
brief preamble on outstanding changes in 1932 costuming, we are 
going to take you on a window-shopping stroll along the Avenue. 

The Preamble: Waist lines strike a “new high” regardless of the 
bear market—also necklines; scarfs are very important—a great 
majority of both street and evening costumes display scarf treatments 
and it is truly marvelous how their different variations can be adapted 
to individual beautifying. Shoulders are broadened and sleeves are 
given various epaulet and bloused designs. Below the bust the silhouette 
is straight and simple—undergarments must therefore fit closer and be 
fashioned of the lightest clinging materials. In fabrics, prints are the 
vogue; dot and diagonal motifs prevailing—indigo and navy blues with 
contrasting red or white trimming are very fashionable—black and 
white also is popular. 

Now for the individual Window Displays: 


Saks, Fifth Avenue attract attention with a group of the latest 
modes in evening gowns, designed in black lace and crepe, with short 
red crepe jackets—the cuffed sleeves and collars trimmed with Silver 
Fox—they are extremely elegant and novel. 

An intriguing tailored “ensemble” with frock of navy and white 
taffeta—bloused sleeves and a navy blue woolen coat with taffeta 
sleeves to match is shown by Jay-Thorpe Inc. 


A redingote costume shown by Franklin Simon & Co. features a 
wool coat with red and white printed dress. 


Lord and Taylor windows were resplendent with new models in 
dot, diagonal striped and floral like prints—prints in jackets, in scarf, 
in coats and in dresses; but prints by all means, are commended by 
fashion as a part of your wardrobe this Spring. Also to quote Lord 
and Taylor, “Every bright frock has a bag full of new tricks, wide 
suede belts, girdles, show-off buttons, flip jackets over cape-sleeves, etc.” 

And, Oh! the hats! we nearly forgot. Though they are the “chic- 
est” things imaginable, yet they are little short of saucers in shape— 
dinky and perched over the right eye—but my! how smart they look. 

In this connection we must mention that this season the hair must 
express individuality and for this purpose we cannot recommend too 
highly our expert friend “Emile.” 


[ SPRING SUITS, lacey knitted woolens take the lead; these are 


Use our Shoppers Service. No charge whatever to our sub- 


scribers. Just write us your needs. Address Travel’s Shoppers 
Bureau, 4 West 16th Street, New York City. 
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DREICER & CO. 
J. Case, President. 
Exclusive designs in Diamond, Pearl a 


Precious Stone Jewelry. 
718 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


“JEWELS” 
E. 


5th Floor, 


“LUGGAGE” ARTHUR GIL 


Modern luggage for all occasions and 
all individual requirements. Remembe 
the luggage that marks the traveller. 

16 East 52nd Street, New York. 


“MEN’S STORE” J. P. CAR 


Grand Central Terminal—upper 
west (or Vanderbilt Ave. side) ; a trave 
store for men’s things: Knox Hats, K 
Topcoats, Manhattan Shirts, Fl 
Shoes, ete. An undeviating standai 
Better Values in Quality Merchandise, 


“MURRAY COHEN” { 
TO HARRA FUR 

Mr. Murray Cohen, for more than 
years sole director to Hickson’s 
partment, announces his affiliation 
Harra Fur Co., well known for good 
well cut and inexpensive. (Sixth F 
660 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“NEW MAKE-UP” MARIE 


Springtime prints and aquarelle 
have inspired the new Marie Earle 
metics — facial accents for brows 
cheeks, lids and lips—to transform wi 
wearied faces. New Address: 

714 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


“OPTICIAN” E. B. MEYERO} 


“PHOTOGRAPHER” H. T. KOS 


For life-like resemblances, wheth 
your own family or for autographe 
to your favored friends, Koshiba } 
graphs are unexcelled. 

660 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Bar Harbor, Me. Providence, 


“SPORTING GOODS” J 
A. G. SPALDING B 

Internationally known as _ headauall 
for all kinds of authentic sporting € 
ment and apparel. Uptown and doy 
stores: 19 Beekman—28 New Stree 
Fifth Avenue. 


“SPORTSWEAR” JAl 


_Jaeger offers the famous camelhair 
sities for travel—the coat at $85 
the suit at $64.50 and the smart litt 
your-own hat at $3.50—all suitable for 
climate. The Jaeger Co., Inc., 590 Hill 
Avenue, New York. 


“STATIONERY” DEMPSEY & CARI 


Art Stationers and Engravers: 
quality stationery for all occasions. 
Offer: 100 Engraved Visiting Ca: 
the name plate—up to 15 letters $5.00 
plete. Samples on request. 

556 Madison Ave., New York. 


“THEATRE TICKETS” 


Branches conveniently located at I 
hotels. Books, Magazines or Theatre 
ets secured promptly. Main office, 
Front Astor Hotel, New York City. 


“WARDROBE TRUNKS” 3 
INNOVATION TRU ; 


As its name implies: newness: 
ness and usefulness mark all In! 
Luggage—and the “Luggage mark 
Traveller”. 20 East 46th Street, New 


“WOMEN’S APPAREL” 2 
JAY-THORE 

Creators and importers of women 
ionable apparel. Favored by those wai 
the more advanced and exclusive mo 
Jay-Thorpe label means ‘“‘distinctio 
24 West 57th St., New York © 


| ~ 5 countries 
> ALL EXPENSES 


}: perfect month’s vacation trip. See Scotland, England, Holland, 
plum, France. 2 weeks on the Atlantic; 16 days in Europe. 
umship fare, rail and motor travel in Europe, hotels, meals and 
tseeing all included. Ask for Booklet ‘‘A152’’. 


| DAYS By Motor—All Expenses $860 


‘eturing 6,000 miles of motor travel in Europe—visiting England, 
exium, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, 
fay, Riviera, France. Nine countries. The most comprehensive 
inclusive European program ever offered at this price! Ask 


WBooklet ‘‘A152’’. 
ONOMY TOURS ... .. . $223 


Hift programs of surprising quality. ‘‘European Week-end’’, 
England, Belgium, Holland, and France, all expenses, $223. 


CHARISTIC CONGRESS . . $226 up 
ang June 14 via Canadian Pacific from Montreal. Five itiner- 
is, from 27 to 68 days, priced from $226 to $665. Eucharistic 
gress included. Ask for Booklet ‘‘A153’’. 


vel Arrangements Anywhere — Bermuda, Florida, Cuba, 
fornia, Alaska, Pacific Northwest, Canadian Rockies, Grand 
A@yon, Mexico, Yellowstone, Yosemite, Indian Detour, Colorado, 
q Salt Lake, New Orleans, Mississippi Gulf Coast. 


Ask for booklets. 


THE TRAVEL GUILD, INc. 


521 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 180 N.Michigan, CHICAGO 
Murray Hill 2-1622 Franklin 4080 


ak your dollars to Europe in 1932 for the biggest dollars you've ever seen” 


HERE is no need to wait for Spring. It has 

already come to the sunny, wholesome pine- 
lands of nearby North Carolina. And Sedgefield 
is at its colorful best now. 


You can find Spring and its outdoor joys in 
only a few hours—just overnight from New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, almost anywhere. 


Here in the fresh fragrance of the pine woods 
you can enjoy sports in great variety—golf over 
an 18 hole Donald Ross course, with green grass 
greens and rolling fairways, that practically sur- 
rounds charming Sedgefield Inn; tennis on splen- 
did courts at the very door of the hotel; riding 
over countless miles of bridle trails that thread a 
countryside of beauty. 


Do not wait for Spring to come. Find it here— 
happily, now. For information write to 


Joun C. WALLER, 
Manager. 


Sedaefield Inn 


Sedgefield-Greensboro, 
North Carolina 
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World famous Oxford is per- 
haps even more beautiful than 


learned. The view down the 
“High” is one of the sights of 
Europe. Balliol College, orig- 
inated in 1260, possesses the 
oldest library in the Kingdom. 
For centuries on every May 
Day a Latin hymn is chanted 
from Magdalen (Maudlin) 
Tower. The Ashmolean Mu- 
seum contains King Alfred’s 
jewel, the lantern of Guy 
Fawkes, and the sword given 
Henry VIII as Defender of the 
Faith ... In Sulgrave Manor, 
close by, there is the greatest 
American shrine on English 
soil—the ancestral home of the 
Washingtons purchased by 
Lawrence Washington in 1539. 
...A priceless find is Banbury, 
famous for its cakes and ale. 
Malvern is associated with the 
annual revival of Shaw’s plays. 
Gloucester’s “New Inn” was 
built in the fifteenth century. 
Standing near is the lordly ca- 
thedral . . . In the center of 
England is Herefordshire—the 
home of Nell Gwynne and 
David Garrick. Hereford City 
boasts of a chained library of 
two thousand rare volumes. 
Far-famed Symonds Yat is a 
choice slice of old world beauty. 
. . . Write now for complete 
information and literature... 
C. Rayner-Smith, General 
Agent, 500 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 
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Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway 
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A PILGRIM TO OMAR’S FORGOTTEN TOMB 


From Meshed the Glorious to Fallen Nishapur—The Mohammedans and the 
Menace of Russia—Life Along Persian Highways 


By Jackson FLEMING 


Awake! for morning in the bowl of night As neither horse nor “infidel” is allowed to set foot in the 
Has flung the stone that puts the stars to flight. . . quarter-mile-square shrine area—most sacred of all holy places 
| in the Shiah Mohammedan world—the driver of the brisk little 
1D who could fail to waken—with those seven-foot trumpets stallions was avoiding its boundaries, and still I could picture in 
on the balcony of the glorious shrine of the Iman Riza blar- _its innermost court the ten thousand turbans of Moslem pilgrims 
ing forth their greeting to the sun, now rising out of the bowing to the ground in unison as they performed their sunrise 
it Afghan hills and flooding the plains of fair Khorasan? I, devotions. “To rub my face in the dust, to give my eyes light, 
if, had been awake since dawn, and now the rattling of my and my heart comfort.” 
ge wheels on the stony street was as piano notes, compared Those worshipers, | further knew, were haunted by a host of 
Athe maniacal chant of those trumpets. Yet thus they have misgivings, because Soviet Russia lay just beyond the mountains 
id the sun ever since wise Zoroaster charted the paths of ° to the north, and daily a new brood of rumors set agog the slug- 
Wand evil over these magic Persian landscapes. gish and fantastic imagination of the Meshed Bazaars—myste- 


Fred Richards 
THE HOLY CITY OF MESHED 


I the Shiah Mohammedans, Meshed is scarcely less sacred than Mecca. The golden dome of the shrine of Iman Riza, eighth of the twelve imans, or 
prophets, rises gloriously above the ancient walls and mud-brick houses of a city that receives nearly a hundred thousand pilgrims annually. 
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rious, fanatical Meshed, situ- 
ated in the far corner of 
Persia, where a traveler from 
the West is rarely seen, but 
where Persia, Afghanistan, 
Soviet Russia and the British 
Empire watch their walls of 
defense, and where Islam is 
intrenched against the most 
formidable challenge to re- 
ligion since Mohammed him- 
self praised God with his 
“whirlwind sword.” 

It is perhaps not improper 
to bring up such haunting 
issues since I was just leav- 
ing Meshed on a journey to 
the tomb of an_ illustrious 
poet who laughed to scorn 
the overshadowing problems 
of life. To Nishapur and 
the grave of Omar Khayyam 
was to be my day’s journey, 
after having spent many days 
peering into the political 
and religious labyrinth of 
Meshed. I was to travel by 
motor bus, for in Asia one 
may find a bus or an air- 
plane where railroads have never been and where roads are little 
better than camel tracks. The rickety carriage was merely taking 
me across the city to the semi-weekly bus. 

So I had only started to start, and in Persia, starting is apt to 
prove a protracted stage of a journey. The bus was scheduled 
to depart immediately after sunrise. As I was the first to arrive 
I climbed to che front seat, which is much the best for rough 
Persian roads. Much later came straggling along the nine “black 
phantoms” escorted by their four male relatives—thirteen Jews. 


Harden le from Orient & O ent 


Unlike most members of the Per- 

sian upper class, whose dress he- 

came European long ago, this 

Meshed gentleman of the old 

school still wears the traditional 
costume. 


Be 


Today there is little to recall Nishapur’s glamorous past. 
century was “the sole rival of Cairo,” 
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OUTSIDE THE WALLS OF NISHAPUR 


Sieges, earthquakes, and raids have destroyed the glories of the city that in the eleve 
and was said to have “forty-four quarters, fifty main streets, a splendid mosque, and a world-famed library.” 
Nishapur’s famous walls are crumbling, its bazaars are about the most dilapidated in Persia, and its people among the poorest. 


The Jews of Meshed constitute a religious anomaly, being Hebi 
Mohammedan; they were forcibly converted to Islam nearl 
century ago. 

Last of all—and quite leisurely, considering that it was 1 

half-past nine—came the tall Persian priest, or mullah. 
magnificent turban of white and gold was set off by hi I 
black robe, and by his black beard, trimmed and turning gi 
He climbed to the front seat, on my tight. Before the day pas 
I was to know him better. Somewhat cadaverous was this pi 
of Islam, dignified in the Persian mood, sensitive, suspicious, 
sinuating. His somber eyes seemed to harbor no illusions of 
world. 

Two friends had accompanied him, carrying his hand b 
and were now saying goodbye with many pleasurable words ; 
patting of hands. Abruptly he offered them two small ¢ 
Their expressions became only the sweeter as they spurned re 
pense from the “Anointed of Allah.” <A slight tension cro 
his face. A moment later he produced a whole silver toman, 
the ready reverence with which his “friends” accepted it tom 
breath. Persia may be simple to the Persians 

It was just nine fifty-two when our improvised auto-bus bi 
to perfume the dung- and dust-laden air, arousing to disco 
resentment the drowsy camels and donkeys of the caravans} 
resting after their long night’s trek. Their farewell to us 
unmistakably one of good riddance. 

I was pleasantly surprised to find that our Arab chauffeur 
served with the British in ‘“Mespot.” Wallah! he could § 
English as well as a gentleman of east London. And he 
contracted that assured and gentle smile that needs not ¢ 
mark nor shoulder-straps to endow it with trust and auth 
Jaffar was his name, and he had been one of the King’s 
lorry engineers. 

Aside from the mullah and Jaffar, I shall leave the other t 
largely to themselves in the darkened interior of our rattl 
bus. And I, of course, was the only one on pilgrimage f 
tomb of the melancholy singer, Khayyam. Almost forgotte 
the Persians is this “‘pleasure-loving blasphemer of the ~ 
Faith.” Indeed, it is sacrilege to speak his name while 
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AT THE SHRINE OF IMAN RIZA 


Mithe entranceway to Iman Riza’s shrine there is always a crowd of pilgrims bargaining with the shrewd local merchants for trinkets and amulets to take 
tek home. The inside of the shrine is strictly forbidden to unbelievers and only a few Christians have entered it in disguise, at the risk of their 
s. It is said that the pilgrim must pass a door of silver, then a door of gold studded with precious stones, then a carpet sewn with pearls before he 
reaches the holy shrine of the Iman himself. 


the very shadow of the Glory of Shiah Islam. Later along 
ad we may talk freely about the fellow. But the Persians 
him altogether, feeling that they have produced scores of 
poets. 

y ate justly proud of their past, and may even have few 
s over their present. As a new Persian proverb has it, 
otor cars were comfortable on camel tracks, then foreigners 
better appreciate our enchanted land.” True enough, we 
idmit, without committing ourselves unreservedly as to 
’s charms. Witness the uncertain appreciation of the neigh- 
iighans who are not adicted to motor cars: ‘Persia would 
jood country if only the water were on the surface and the 
ins underneath.” More polite, perhaps, was the criticism of 
jighbor Tartars of Turkestan: “Persia has but the sugar- 
fe of culture, but our own Samarkand and Bokhara have the 
Hibstance.” 
ivever, these are echoes of buried centuries. Today, all 
fons in Central Asia are gravely menaced. Already the 
4 memories of Turkestan have been nearly snuffed out by 
Jevolution, and it is pressing secretly against the ancient 
Hons of Afghanistan and Persia. And at the apex of the 
Hing line stands Meshed the Glorious. Its fall might have 
repercussions not only throughout the Mohammedan world 


mpanions of the journey seemed obsessed with this same 
Mitous struggle of the present. Furthermore, before the day 
er I might have sworn that the mellow spirit of Khayyam 
af had returned “to tell us [not] of the way,” yet at least 
lit, however sympathetically, over the drift of the times. 
i big priest on my right had his own version of the situation, 
he expressed in his soft-voiced, circumspect way as we 
d slowly up the long “Hill of Salutation.” 


} 
jied nearly a thousand years ago? The answer is that my 
} 
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“Here are we Persians, the faithful under the lamp of Ali (may 
his name illumine the world) threatened with a dark night of 
dissension and unbelief, our holy Meshed even now a battlefield 
as between the Russian dragon and the English Rustam.” 

I asked if he anticipated open hostilities between the so-called 


dragon and knight. 

“Allah knows,” he replied, 
innocently. “One but repeats 
the gossip of the market- 
place—not the habit of wis- 
dom. Doubtless the learned 
American understands far 
better than we backward 
Persians do, the motives and 
activities of the powerful an- 
tagonists in question.” His 
caution being still unsatisfied, 
he added: “And may I re- 
mind the truth-seeking Ha- 
kim that it was Jaffar ef- 
fendi who first referred to 
the Power of the North as 
the dragon, and to the Eng- 
lish as our defending Rus- 
tam.” 

“Righto,’ proudly ad- 
mitted the Arab. Then he 
cast a glance of suspicion 
past me at the wary old mul- 
lah. “And were they not well 
named, O Singer of Para- 
dise ?”’ 

“Allah will judge between 
them, O son of the Prophet’s 


Hardcastle from Orient & Occident 


The dervish, or holy mendicant, 

is a familiar figure in all parts 

of Persia, and particularly on 

the roadways that lead to holy 
Meshed. 


own race,” he answered. 

But Jaffar was militant. 
“Let the jehad be their 
judge,” he retorted, and 
the flash of his fine eyes 
indicated that he meant no 
less. “Let the righteous be 
the strong arm of Allah 
to cleanse the earth of 
those +» blasphemous __Bol- 
sheviki dogs. Such is 
Prophet’s gospel.” 

“Our mahdi will know 
when we are ready,” was 
the mullah’s quiet re- 
sponse. 

But the Arab swept pas- 
sionately on in an indict- 
ment of the Persians for 
their sluggish passivity in 
the face of the reported 
terrible aggressions upon 
neighbor Moslems in 
Turkestan. 

“Not only do those Rus- 
sian infidels thrust God 
blasphemously from their 
own temples, but they also 
rob our Tartar brothers of their faith. These truths, as you well 
know, are common gossip in your Meshed bazaars. Is it not said 
that Moslem women are being dragged from the harems into the 
streets and shorn of their veils in the market place? Is it not said 
that the mosques and medressehs of noble Bokhara and sublime 
Samarkand have become conspiracy clubs and baudy houses for 
their shouting men and brazen women? Is it not said that the 
greedy government compels the starving people to plant cotton 
instead of bread? Wallah! if the faithful must be patient under 
these things, then may Allah’s Persians eat camel-dung and pay 
for it with the virtue of their women!” 

“Peace, Sayyid,” said the priest, in muffled constraint. “We 
hear much but know little. How is it that our secret messengers 
to Turkestan do not return?” 

““How is it?” scornfully echoed the Arab, and answered the 
question with a gesture across his throat. 

We had arrived at the crest of the divide, the Kuh-i-Salaam, 
or “Hill of Salutation,’ where oncoming pilgrims catch first 
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WHERE OMAR KHAYYAM IS BURIED 


In the garden of this mosque not far from Nishapur is the tomb of Omar: Khayyam, 

a poet famous in English-speaking lands but forgotten by his countrymen. Omar 

died in Nishapur in 1123, a poet who was also the “paragon of his age” in science 

and “without equal in astronomy and philosophy.” To Omar’s poetry the cultivated 
Persian prefers that of Hafiz and Sadi. 


MIGRATING FAMILIES IN PERSIA 


Though the means of communication in Persia are rapidly being revolutionized by new roads, motor cars and airplanes, the old-fashioned methods 
still in use in many parts of the country. In this group of migrating families, the veiled women are riding in those clumsy wooden crates with which, f 
time immemorial, the Persian has burdened his donkeys. ‘These caravans are oblivious of time and comfort and two miles an hour is a good av 

for the heavily burdened animals. ; 


sight of the  beaw 
plain and distant holy e 
of Meshed, and where 
parting pilgrims (like 
selves) always pause: 
say their passionate far 
wells. The exclamati 
of the former are 
erally more fervent : 
are the farewells 
sometimes the chorus 
strange one — govern 
priests, merchants 
their many-shrouw 
women, joined by the 
thieves: “Ahamdulill 


voices of beggars 
... Ya Ali: 
Hoseyn!” . . . “a 
Riza!” 


And the departing 
grims greet theme 
newcomers: “We pe 
you to pray for us.” — 

“May your pilgr 
prove acceptable” (to 
lah), is the customary 
sponse. q 

Our Jewish passengers, during this mélée of emotion, 
behaved like devout Mohammedans. 

Down the winding mountain road we clattered, followed bh 
cyclone of dust which now and then enveloped the green penn 
of pilgrims in its smothering swirl. When a less exciting } 
permitted the renewal of conversation, I addressed a question 
the Arab. 

“Tf your country were in Persia’s place, what would y 
to check the fires from the north which you say are so thr 
ing?” j 

“T would burn all firebrands in its path, Sahib. Then I 
make ready for war.” 

“Martyrdom, even among us gentle Persians,’ 
“may work astonishing miracles. 
water into oil.” 

Jaffar met this subtle defense with a snarl of ridicule. 
Lamp of the Gospel mistakes fear for wisdom,” he said. 

“Nobody would deny the courage of the lion to this sot 


’ 


said the mit 
It has been known to chi 
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rophet’s own race,” calmly 
ed the priest. “Nor would 
Moslem deny that supreme 
ie lies in submission to the 
of Allah.” 
fis remark seemed harmless 
bh and yet it caused’ us a 
kess burst of speed as the 
as hands clenched angrily on 
‘wheel. A _ little reflection 
led me to understand. The 
i priest had brought into con- 
Ehe twin watchwords of the 
em gospel. “Submission” 
course, the very essence of 
But no less is its key- 
@one of militancy. And so 
f’s spiritual dignity had been 
Hzed by this heretical Per- 
amullah. Female groanings 
ul from the dark interior of 
Surching vehicle. But the 
Weur was muttering heed- 
J} to himself. 
W'llah! ya’llah! ya’llah!—O 
%, thou Glory of the Battle- 
dwilt thou witness the cow- 
m of these Persians whom 
Yolden sword converted to 
Saith— All those abomina- 
w%of the self-confessed inf- 
hey behold at their very 
in Turkestan, and yet do 
S¢ Persians profess to believe 
fiuch things are the will of 
aj! O thou Glory of the 
Ol, spurn their ingratitude, 
shall be equalled only by 
als punishment.” 
“i for myself, I could only 
Ya the prayers for the cool- 
f Jaffar’s wrath and the 
eBning of our speed. By and by | turned a sympathetic re- 
Ghupon the mullah. I had become perplexed over his excessive 
iece. 
Plah has suffered us to become very weak,” he responded, 


Board of RUA Missions of the Preaha enna Church 
PILGRIMS AT PERSIA’S HOLIEST SHRINE 


This unusual photograph shows the great courtyard of the shrine of Iman Riza, on which few Christians have 
looked. Hundreds of pilgrims of numerous types and nationalities—Arabs, Bedouins, Afghans, Turks, Persians, 
rich men, princes, tattered dervishes and beggars—are paying tribute to the Iman’s memory and assuring them- 
selves of eternal bliss. The shrine is full of the priceless offerings of Shahs and princes, its revenue from the 
pilgrims is enormous, and it possesses large sections of rich lands bequeathed by the devout. 


ful enemies—of whom we have spoken with marked respect— 
while hating each other most resourcefully, are both of them 
tenderly consumed with devotion for us Persians. Thus it hap- 
pens that we are the battlefield of their mutual hate. One side 


idyet he knows that powerful forces now threaten us. 


Truly 
he poet said, 

If thou thirsteth for grace, learn humility, 

Because land which is high can never receive water.’ ” 

it,’ I pursued, “is it not possible that Allah offers you 
ful allies?” 

ust the grain of barley choose between the millstones when 
pout to be ground into meal ?” 


i@Mied again: “Your humble petitioner has already intimated 
pur choice need but be made between a mighty people of the 


n the one hand, and on the other hand a powerful enemy of 
gion.” 

kim,” replied the imperturbable mullah, ‘religion is God’s 
ss. When He wishes Islam to conquer in His name, He 
t deny to us our own strength and our own mahdi. 


““He giveth honor to whom. He pleaseth 
And He degradeth whom He pleaseth ; 
In His almighty hands is the power 
Of doing as He pleaseth.’”’ 


MGuld feel Jaffar writhing at the wheel, but he kept silent. 


: 
e 


x 
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usive neutrality of the priest was also causing me to betray 
ence. of the formalities. I now reminded him rather point- 
hat not only were his own interests at stake but also the 
and usefulness of his “God-illumined class.”” He thanked 
»st graciously for reminding him of his personal welfare, 
sured me that as he was growing old he would naturally 
e to serve God until the end. Then he reverted abruptly 
discussion of the rivalry between Russia and Britain. 
s well known to the honorable Hakim that the two power- 


need but bestow upon us money, affection or the strong drugs of 
their unholy wisdom, when instantly the other side feels in its 
bowels pangs equal to sword-thrusts. Hence it may be said that 
already the battle rages over the bodies and souls of us poor 
Persians.” 

I was curious to know which side seemed most resourceful in 
war supplies—“‘affection, money and wisdom.” 

“What matters their affection?” he responded. “It is wasted 
on us God-guided Persians. As for their money, is it not easily 
forgotten by the unbonded debtor? There remain their drugs 
of wisdom, Hakim. Ah, truly this is a mighty weapon in this age 
when God’s voice is soft and His patience great.” 

But his next answer sent my eyes roving over the far undula- 
tions of the Persian landscape. I had invited a distinction between 
the wisdom of the serpent and the wisdom of the saint. 

“May Allah restore His glory over our land,” he began, sol- 
emnly. “When the young men cease to eat grief for Islam, when 
our wise graybeards belie their pious lamentations by eating money 
to sweeten the bitterness of the foreign drugs, then of a truth a 
very miasma of false wisdom darkens our land. Indeed, so low 
is the moral level of Meshed the Holy that a moukhtehid of the 
Shrine has professed to believe that a blood-bath would make us 
more pleasing in the sight of God.” 

The Arab now burst into scornful laughter. Arabs have a taste 
for strong language when not directed against themselves. 

‘Hear him, O Allah,” Jaffar chortled, gleefully. “Those 
were strong words, Sahib, but they sweeten my wrath. Not even 
a ghazi with paradise in his eyes could speak with more fitting 
disrespect of these misbegotten Persians!” Suddenly he became 
fiercely earnest. “But I tell you, Sahib, that for all their cow- 
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ardice these Persians are not so cold in the 
faith as to allow that jackal of a moukhtehid 
to mock Allah openly before the priests or 
the people, for, by the Prophet’s beard, they 
would tear him limb from limb!” 

And then on my right that strangely sub- 
dued voice: “He speaks now with discern- 
ment, this eagle-eyed lion of a valiant race. 
Of a truth that rash moukhtehid dare not 
even let his name be known to us. In the 
daylight, under the eyes of men, we are 
still jealous of the glory of our temple, 
praise be to God—no matter though we be 
secretly aware of the rottenness of its very 
foundations.” 

But Jaffar seemed mollified. And it was 
well so, because we were within sight of the 
minaret of the village of Sharifabad, where 
we were to stop for lunch. 

Our cloud of dust settled over us .as we 
drew up at a disreputable-looking chaik- 
hana. At least it was the “best in town.” 
We three seated ourselves at a rustic table 
under some pepper trees and glanced side- 
ways at the “black phantoms’ who were 
being bundled out of the rear of the motor- 
bus. They were escorted, or herded, to the 
seclusion of an adobe shed, since it is hardly 
possible to eat without uncovering both face 
and fingers. 

We three had a peaceful, jolly party, of 
the sort, surprising to say, where women 
are conspicuous though absent. It got under 
way as by common conspiracy after the beggarly waiter had 
poured over our hands a trickling stream of water from a brass 
container, and after the solemn big mullah and Jaffar had gone 
through the zohr, or noontime prayer, Shiite and Sunnite kneel- 
ing together. By the time their praying was over, the food was 
prepared and placed be- 
fore us; and also the Per- 
sian wine, for it had oc- 
curred to me that, pilgrim 
as I was, journeying to- 
wards the grave of Omar 
Khayyam, it would be 
only appropriate to drink 
some of the wine of 
Khorasan, the wine which 
Khayyam loved and rec- 
ommended so fervently. 


“The wine that can with 
magic absolute 
The two-and-seventy jar- 
ring sects confute, 
The sovereign alchemist that 
in a trice 
Life’s leaden metal into 
gold transmutes.” 


The sandwich set before 
me would have made any 
of our toasted double- 
deckers look like a mere 
snack. In size and form 
it suggested a rolled face- 
towel. Unrolled it became 
a flat loaf of bread about 
twelve inches wide by twenty inches long, on which were disclosed 
three sizzling hot skewers of food, one holding a dozen deliciously 
broiled gobs of lamb, the other two holding small broiled tomatoes. 
The mullah had ordered the same thing, and Jaffar had fried eggs 
with mast. 

Would they partake of my wine? They required a little urging 
for manners’ sake, and then seemed more than delighted, the 
Arab having served in a European army, and of course the Per- 
sian Shiites do not subscribe to the strict prohibition of Orthodox 
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ONE OF PERSIA’S MULLAHS 


A devout expression on his face, the 
Koran in his hand, his finger nails and 
beard dyed with henna, this man is a 
member of Persia’s large priesthood. 
In Persia, there is no sacerdotal caste. 
Any person who can read the Koran and 
interpret its laws may act as a priest, 
or mullah. 


THE DONKEY PULLMAN rest. 


The Persian donkey’s ability to carry these cumbersome litters over the rough 

highways is an extraordinary example of fortitude. The traveler sways along in 

these primitive berths by day; at night the litters are placed on the ground and 
serve as beds. 


Islam. Soon my two friends were on & 
cellent terms, lavish in their exchange | 
compliments. Indeed, the big, somber prié 
was becoming a boon companion, strokir 
his beard exuberantly with long, siney 
hands and displaying large white teeth 
smiles of jocosity. 


our midst I find it difficult to recall—d 
less in the natural, inevitable manner ¢ 
she almost invariably dominates such oi 
sions even in Mohammedan lands, or e 
cially there. And yet restraint is the ess¢ 
of Moslem manners, restraint of a sort; 
should be abstract, or at least indirect 
discussing the fair ‘sex with Moslems 
is even improper with them to inquire 
cifically as to the welfare of each off 
wives, since others’ wives are not to be s 
But women in general, or in the poe 
or in the vulgar sense may be discusse¢ 
lib, as when the mullah held forth at ler 
upon the theme that the “temporary wn 
supplied to the pilgrims (for a price) 
the priests of the holy shrine at Me 
are far from being what they used to 
Jaffar, his velvet-brown, dare-devil — 
looking anything but hostile now, genero 
admitted that Persian women are fan 
throughout all civilized continents. — 
whined a song in falsetto of his own1 
—some lady of the fourteenth-night—1 
variety, with gazelles, flowers, charcoal 
the full moon each contributing to her charms. And as she 
of the classic Persian type, the mullah was as pleased as a smi 
demigod. It was now that he uncovered a littl€ secret which iia 
been nestling at the bottom of his former serenity and wi 
doubtless accounted partially for his imperturbable mood. 
was on his way ho 
seek out just such a k 
he confessed—“a 
white rosebud to swe 
my declining years.” 
said that he possessed 
three wives, and i 
that these he had h 
long time. 
last he was able 
command (purchase 
ideal, and she must b 
essence of his ten tne 
sand dreams. 

That was the exteml 
his confession. It 
curred to me that, not 
likely, there was mot 
it buried much deepet, 
there was no knowing! 
many bottles of the ~ 
ereign alchemist” wé 
be required to uncover! 
Besides, time } 
passing and I was anx 
lest we arrive at Nish 
too late for my V 
Khayyam’s grave. 
suggested that we st 
And as the “black phantoms” had already been bundled into 
motor-bus, we were soon on our way. B 

Before we had covered many miles the white and gold tural) 
was lolling this way and that, its wearer heedless of the 
vicious jolts of the road, perhaps dreaming another dream 
the white rosebud would have to fulfill. 

Our road alternately wound over foothills and across 
the mountains on our right and the desert on our left— 
(Continued on page 56) 
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HORSE GUARDS IN HYDE PARK 


Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway 


1 troop of Horse Guards on the way to Rotten Row have just passed through the triple gateway that forms one of the principal entrances to Hyde 
h Park. This gate was built in 1828 and is ornamented with copies of the Parthenon frieze. 


LONDON’S PLAYGROUND 


\ Hyde Park, Its History and Beauties—At the Famous Open-Air 


H<S, as a rule, are soulless things; they have little indi- 
Viuality. Either they are arid wastes of ragged turf where 
children of the poor play, or they are mathematically 
%écardens whose flower beds are remorselessly geometrical. 
yde Park is different. It has been called the “show shop 
letropolis,” and the description is not unapt, for in the 
f its lay-out and the completeness of the range of human 
within it, it is not unlike a huge department store. Its 
ounters lie around Hyde Park Corner and Rotten Row, 
argain basement amidst the ragged orators by the Marble 


ur new limousine follows the line of traffic through the 
@hed screen at what was once a turnpike at the entrance to 
Mit is difficult to realize that less than two hundred years 


n 1749, Walpole was robbed, and here, too, King Charles 


Hng with two attendants, was reproached, on being met by 
» of York, for having an insufficient bodyguard. 

lear James,” said the merry monarch, “I am quite safe. 
jwould be such a fool as to kill me to make you king!” 

ju will not be held up now by anything more than a traffic 
® while you pause here, you can look to your right at 
louse, which is interesting, less for being the residence of 


as a favorite spot for highwaymen to hold up travelers. © 


Forum—Some Picturesque London Characters 


By Denis MYERS 


the first Duke of Wellington, than for the fact that the original 
architect designed it as a two-storied house, and when the first 
story was completed found that he had forgotten to provide for 
the stairs. Like all corners of the Park it has its memories, built, 
as it is, on the site of an apple stall kept by an old soldier who was 
granted this concession, unique in the history of the Park. 

But that belongs to the docketed archives of the Park, archives 
in whose dusty pages the drama of four hundred years comes to 
life. If you would capture the spirit of the place you must delve 
into these, discovering quaint sidelights on history that are not in 
the guide books. You may smile at the discovery that Cromwell’s 
wife kept her cows in the Park, but even today you will often see 
a flock of sheep grazing on the grassy mounds a stone’s throw 
from notorious Tyburn, where thousands used to gather to watch 
the hangman’s gruesome work. Few Londoners know that the 
sheep are brought from the Highlands to London in charge of a 
Scottish shepherd, in order to save the cost of mowing the grass. 

Were it not for the endless rumble of traffic from the Bays- 
water Road, you might imagine you were in the depths of the 
country, so delightfully uncultivated is this part of the Park. 

But I have left you over long in your traffic jam at Hyde Park 
Corner. You have had time to saunter across to the railed-in 
garden behind Apsley House. That little knot of idlers staring 


through the railings are not admiring the uninspired statue of 
Byron beside which some children are playing, and there seems 
nothing out of the ordinary to excite interest, until you realize 
that the little golden-haired girl is Princess Elizabeth, daughter of 
the Duchess of York, and that the two small boys with her are the 
sons of Princess Mary. 

If you have a little while to spare, leave your car in that byway 
across to the left, by the statue of Achilles (which is not Achilles 
at all), round that corner where, at the height of the season, every 
inch of space is occupied. Here, at the entrance to Rotten Row, 
the fashionable world 
still congregates as it 
did centuries ago. 

And if you are 
modern enough, in a 
world of reviving 
Victorianism, to de- 
cry the eccentricities 
of fashion, the Park 
has at any rate the 
excuse of precedent 
for parading the lat- 
est modes. 

Ierefer “you: to 2 
newspaper cutting of 
1796 whose gossip ed- 
itor comments on the 
fact that “the Lady 
Caroline Campbell 
wore a feather four 
feet higher than her 
bonnet.” 

The Row is now 
reserved for horse- 
men only, but it was 
once a carriage drive, 
and takes its name 
from a corruption of 


Route du Row, for it See y : . ‘ plunge, though 
was the direct road do not use the hic) 
used by William III SUNDAY CROWDS AT MARBLE ARCH ous “ido” of 
from St. James to On Sundays the thoroughfares converging at Marble Arch pour crowds of pedestrians into Lansbury’s 
Kensineton Palace the walks of Hyde Park. Originally enclosed as a deer park, these beautiful grounds were ti This was opel 
2) : d to the public by Charles I, in 1635, who laid out the “Ring” for carriages and horse- wa 
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yi back riders. Today Hyde Park affords almost rural surroundings in the midst of the busiest WORRY, 
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FAMILIAR CHARACTERS IN THE PARK 


The gray-bearded man who feeds the sparrows almost every day in the year, the curious Dickensian figure who lectures on shorthand, covering the si 
walk with chalk marks, and the white-bearded preacher of the “word of life” are all familiar figures in Hyde Park. In London’s great open-air fo 
speakers of all colors, creeds and convictions indulge themselves to their hearts’ content. 


and you will almost certainly find one of London’s quaintest 
acters, the old man who feeds the sparrows. Gray-bearde 
shabby, he is there almost every day of the year, and the 
Cockney birds flutter round him, perching on his hands and 
ders. He knows them as well as they know him. 

“Come along, Jennie!” he says gently. ‘““No—not you, greed 
Jennie! Come on!” A saucy white-winged sparrow flies uf 
pecks at the morsel between the lips of the old man. 

He is the center of a bird sanctuary of his own, more woll 
looking at, perhaps, than the official bird sanctuary, a memitil 
to W. H. ag 
with its much 
cussed “Ri 
Epstein. C@ 
there are alway 
terested spe 
around the old 
while the Ri 
closure is usual 
serted. 
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of the pool wh 
Serpentine 
Here, where if 
days of the Ra 
the West Bow 
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the depths of Wi 
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e Park merges 
Kensington Gar- 
and a few steps 
nd the bridge you 
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of Peter Pan. 
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has neither the 
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lly a children’s 
zvous, it is fit- 
hat the statue of 
Pan should be 
where the chil- 
can admire it. 
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d Kensington 
ms, and there is 
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medley of noise 
surges up in a grow- 
ing crescendo; bursts 
of song die away and 
shouts echo on the 
air. Then, as you get 
nearer, the component 
parts of this chaos 
begin to resolve them- 
selves. You realize 
that the mass of peo- 
ple is not one crowd 
but a score of smaller 
crowds, gathered 
around speakers of 
all colors, creeds and 
convictions. 

Every afternoon 
and evening of the 
week you will find 
speakers and  audi- 
ences, but it is on Sat- 
urdays and Sundays 
that you will see the 
biggest crowds and 
find the most varied 


y of how, many 

ago, when he 
-d a knighthood, 
s suggested that 


DeCou from Ewing Galloway entertainment, wheth- 
er in listening to the 
heckling of political 
ranters, or in catch- 
ing a glimpse of the 


ONE OF THE PARK’S SPELLBINDERS 


Economics, politics, religion, literature—these and a hundred other subjects are argued by 
the energetic orators in London’s open-air forum. Many famous Londoners, from Mrs. Pank- 
hurst to the Bishop of London, from Bernard Shaw to Prebendary Carlisle, have spoken 


ght say what he 
like instead. 
key to Kensing- 
Gardens after 
replied Barrie. 


Whe proverbially 
scot has never 


would like you 
d on the bridge 
1k eastward. In 
r distance, be- 
Bie Ss 6. trie es 
ig the shining 
€, you can just 
he Houses of 
linent. The flag 
yig—Parliament 
i hg. 
gray blur of 
Siiinster is lost 
the trees as 


to the crowds in Hyde Park. 


ON THE GREEN 


Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway 


pathos and humor of 
a London crowd. 
You begin to notice 
that as if in contra- 
diction of the tirades 
of the Socialist ora- 
tors, there is no class 
distinction among the 
crowd. Harris Tweed 
from Savile Row 
rubs shoulders with 
fustian from Hounds- 
ditch, the Oxford 
drawl mingles with 
the brogue of Erin, 
work-roughened 
hands brush against 
the manicured  ele- 
gance of Mayfair. 
And, while stran- 
gers from all parts of 
the world throng the 
space under the trees 
to see and hear for 
themselves the Eng- 
lishman’s vindication 
of his right to free 


The Hyde Park speakers sometimes invade the lawn, giving their audience a chance to take 

their eloquence standing, sitting, or even lying down. On Sunday and holidays the Londoner 

may find an abundance of entertainment in the “show shop of the metropolis,” as Hyde 
Park is sometimes called. 


speech, the scene has 
the added fascination 
of being one of the 


1 during the city’s natural and na- 
‘atPlague of 1665. Historic memories crowd round the oaks tional characteristics. It is not one of those so-called “typical’’ 
by Charles II, memories of duels, coach races, the clink of cameos of national life which every city stages for the benefit of 


its “conducted”’ sightseers. 
Many politicians whose names are household words today, 


‘x spurs and the sighs of lovesick maidens. 
sMiithe present day intrudes, and the figure of a “down and 


‘feeping on the ground under the trees suggests modern eco- started their careers tub-thumping here. Many people famous in 
€and social problems, rather than a ghostly pageant of all walks of life have spoken from these improvised platforms, 
tirs. from Mrs. Pankhurst to the Bishop of London, from Bernard 
*#€omics—politics—religion—literature—if you would hear Shaw to Prebendary Carlisle. 
end a hundred other subjects discussed and argued in a pub- You are just as likely to find a celebrity standing next to you, 
} 1m, you must cross to the other end of the Park, close to as you listen to the speakers. The late Lord Charles Beresford, 
N tble Arch, that £70,000 gateway of marble that has been with his bulldogs, was a familiar figure among the crowd, and 


died as one of England’s national follies. during the political crisis of 1931 more than one Free Trade 
s}ou approach the huge crowd gathered under the trees, you speaker was discomfited by the sudden recognition of Lord Beav- 
if if some demonstration is in progress. An indescribable (Continued on page 52) 
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The elephants are the lords of the circus. They are quick to learn, as a rule they are good-natured, and they apparently enjoy the applause of the , 
crowds as much as old troupers. = 


FOLLOWING THE NOMADS OF THE BIG TENTS 


Through America with the Circuses—Life in a Canvas-covered 


World—Circus Elephants on the Rampage 


By Eart CHapin May 


UR nomad ancestors lived in tents and moved about con- worn circus slogan, for circuses are forever traveling. 
O tinually. According to one theory they got their start near arrives in your midst, erects billowing canvases, entertains | 

the Caucasus Mountains; then they spread into India, much blaring of bands and riotous clowning, much hawki 
Europe and Asia. We sometimes eatables and drinkables; give 
call this “The Aryan Migration.” two well-advertised “rain 


Descendants of Aryans became 
Americans. Most of the Amer- 
icans settled down, built solid 
houses and became sedentary. 
But some of them, remaining true 
to form, are our circus people— 
tent dwellers and travelers, dyed- 
in-the-wool, migrating Aryans. 
Whether you move about or 
stay at home, sooner or later each 
spring, summer or autumn, you 
find yourself near a tented circus. 
Your town can count on one cir- 
cus—at least one—each year. 
Riotously colored billboards have 
announced its coming. Circus day 
dawns to the rumbling of heavy 
wheels. Tarpaulined cages con- 
taining alleged wild animals; 
heavy baggage wagons or motor 
trucks; golden chariots, slightly 
weather-stained, move along the 
streets to the circus grounds. ~ 
In almost a jiffy the tents are 
pitched. Elephants are trumpet- 
ing, lions roaring and monkeys 
chattering within the menagerie. 
Peanuts are being sold vocifer- 
ously. Crowds of ‘“towners” 
gather on trampled grass in front 
of a long line of banners depict- 
ing sword swallowers, tatooed 
ladies and sweet snake charmers. 
A raucous-voiced barker on a 
platform is inviting the towners 
to visit his sideshow. “Better 


shine” performances; tears d 
its tents and disappears, lea 
“only a litter of papers, pl 
tain fond memories for old 1 
and children. 
Unless you are of the ¢ 
clan. you may wonder wh 
travel so—restless sou 
move relentlessly from ¢ 
town, from town to town. 
answer is simple. Circus 
keep on the move becaus 
like to and because they 
They like to because thi 
blood is too strongly 
through their veins to 
permanent residence. Th 
to because they must 
crowds of towners 
circuses. 

Because the public’s 
circuses is perennial at 
crop of children reache 
cus age each budding 
great American publi 
nearly fifty circuses 
And when I say “ci 
mean circuses—circus 
and conducted on t 
plan, not the small, sem 
ary, semi-theatrical lit 
you may encounter 
occasionally. They 
changed much since V 
put the hero of “By 
the King” into a tiny ] 


— 


hurry, my friends,” he hoarsely H. A. Atwell — Cus wagon. 

shouts. “This aggregation of LILLIAN LEITZEL Of course, the norm 

wonders is with you briefly. One of the most famous aerial performers of our time, Lillian can get a kick out of | 

We're here today and gone to- Leitzel, lost her life in 1931 by a fall from her trapeze while she circus. Not long a 

PORE was performing at a winter circus in Copenhagen. Millions in . ‘hed ican ane MY 
: America and Europe have seen her breath-taking death whirl at tinguishe me ; : 


Thus does he sound the time- the top of the circus tent. returned to their h 


idelphia, all aglow 
what they had 
iin Europe. And 
{ the high spots 
heir Continental 
ney was the trip 
made by rail 
igh the Tyrolean 
because, as they 
Id down into a 
unt valley, they 
id a four-wagon 
i us wending its 
along a mountain 
At the tail of 
yrocession was a 
small elephant, 
yling on his own 
no one to guide 
To them that 
Sis thrilling as all 
}enery and cathe- 


LL 


t twenty million 
1 Americans who 
lly pay to see 
rcuses believe in 


ity as well as quality. A show must have three rings to 
iy. Some folks might walk a mile to see a camel, but they 
liln’t patronize the ticket wagon unless that camel had plenty 
Gcus company. North Americans outgrew the one-ring show 
the time “Billie, the Monk”’ passed out of life. 
Hllie, the Monk,” was one part of the so-called “Happy Fam- 
Mn the W. B. Reynolds’ Circus with which I traveled. The 
members of the happy family were also simians, except for 
Among the simians “Billie, the Monk” 
We used to call on him in the menagerie be- 


a faced cat and dog. 


ur favorite. 


Yording to the incomparable P. T. Barnum, “Clowns are pegs to hang circuses on.” 
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sabia H. A. Acwell 
ON THE FLYING TRAPEZE 


Swinging high above the sawdust, the flying stars of the trapeze perform their hazardous 
leaps and somersaults with extraordinary ease and grace. Yet every complicated feat is 
timed to the second. In their aerial evolutions all movements must be perfectly synchronized. 


ful with him. 


road trains or on long trains of modern 


paying patronage. 


THE KINGS OF MIRTH 


bys” was considered sufficient. Nowadays the big three-ring circuses are accompanied by a score or more of these comedians. 


clowns is seen here paying homage to one of the bareback riders. 
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tween performances. 
He was very subject 
to suggestion. As he 
clung to the bars we 
would gently say: 
“Poor ‘Billie, the 
Monk,’ are you sick 
today?” At which he 
would frown and cry 
and beat his breast. 
The Reynolds’ show 
ran into two weeks of 
wet weather. It was a 
“wagon show’ which 
went overland, on 
horse power. The 
“Happy Family” cage 
was cold and often 
jolted. One damp, 
gray morning when 
the animal “punk”’ re- 
moved the sodden tar- 
paulin from the cage, 
“Billie, the Monk” lay 
dead — from pneu- 
monia. We should 
have been more cheer- 


Pneumonia is no joking matter. 
Now that our many circuses tour the continent in special rail- 


motor trucks, human 


beings and animals are better cared for, and circuses are bigger 
and better annually. But the bigger and better they get the more 
they have to travel, have to range more widely in their hunt for 


Hence the mighty Ringling-Barnum show, whose daily expenses 
are fifteen thousand dollars, hit the high spots from New York 
City to the Texas Panhandle and Alabama and covered nearly 


In the old days of the one-ring circus, one of these jocular 


A typical group of 


The big tent may be seen in the background. 
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The modern clown who competes with dozens of counter-attractions going 
distracted attention of the audience. 
slapstick humor for one famous American circus. 


fourteen thousand miles last season. 
Great Trained Wild Animal Circus started during March in 
southern California, crossed the continent to Nova Scotia, and 


returned to its California win- 
ter quarters via Texas and the 
southern desert country—a 
total of seventeen thousand 
miles of traveling. Six other 
big railroad circuses made ex- 
tended tours, pitching and 
tearing down acres of tents 
each day and “jumping” as 
much as a hundred miles each 
night. In the meantime, doz- 
ens of motorized circuses ne- 
gotiated thousands of miles 
over highways. The grand 
total, between March and No- 
vember, was two hundred and 
fifty thousand miles of trav- 
eling. 

This was in accordance with 
a custom originating in the 
palmy days of Barnum. But 
the motor car has changed that 
picture. Whereas, in the day 
of box wagons and buggies the 
towners used to wait for the 
arrival of circuses, they now 
motor across-country to call 
on circuses. My own experi- 
ence 1s a case 1n point. 

For three years I had the 
same motor car. Each sum- 
mer my wife and I would start 
from our little home at 
Sharon, Connecticut, and see 
what could be seen in the way 
of scenery. Wherever we 
went we ran into circus bills 
and, by noting the dates and 
cities played, we would just 


He can no longer rely on jokes and songs, he must capture the eye. 
They were photographed as they were about to make their entrance into the big tent. 


Hence, also, the Al G. Barnes 
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THREE VARIETIES OF CIRCUS HUMOR 


THE DANCING HORSE 


This most graceful and difficult of equestrian tricks requires the utmost 

skill on the part of the rider and months of careful training. The horse, 

which balances itself so perilously on its hind legs, is trained to 

take a series of complicated steps and the slightest slip might mean 
serious injury. 


3 
| 


on in the rings must resort to all kinds of elaborate devices to win 
This trio of buffoons provides some of fh 


naturally visit a half-dozen of the World’s Great Won 
During the third tenting season we merely stepped on the 
and gave the car its head. During one day that car automat 


turned into the “lot’’ ocet 

by the Sparks’s Twen 
Century Wonder S hows 
Greenfield, Massachusetts, amt 
into the “lot” on which # 
Downie Brothers’ Enort 
Circus, Wild Animal Si" 
and Freak Congress was 
ing at Litchfield, Conn. i 
had kept on motoring iste 
of visiting we might Hay 
found Gentry Brothers’ 


cut, or “caught” the See 
Floto camp at Kingston, NS 
York. 4 
Many motorists have 
habit. Some of them 
to the Circus Fans Assoctalie® 
of America, Inc., of which 
G. Smith and Senator | 
are active and_ enthi 
members. It’s the mos 
ful method of motor t 
If, on a certain sprin 
you chance to be at 
California, for example 
meet and admire Miss } 
Stark, who resigned 
as a trained nurse to W 
tigers for a living. FF 
seen her enter a steel 
call from his cage a fo 
dred-pound “cat,” an 
nothing to protect her 
leather coat and helmet, 1” 
on the floor with her jum 
pet. If he got rough 
snapped his nose with her bat 


sacl wc we Bah 


rs. But during that day in 
b a porcupine escaped from 
ecial cage and ran the tiger 
er clear out of the menag- 
Even in the circus world 
lings are relative. 
you are touring North Caro- 
in the fall and happen to 
H October 15th at the city of 
nville, you may be invited 
he annual banquet of the 
ling-Barnum Circus Golf 
—the only thing of its kind 
1e world. During another 
four of Texas you may be 
pmed to the same kind of 
ring in the principal hotel of 
s and thus discuss with acro- 
contortionists, flying tra- 
artists, ringmasters and 
balancers the mysteries of 
lice and stance. 
you may be taking a look 
2 “thumb” of lower Michi- 
ind get into Bad Axe just in 
to see a whole team of ze- 
stage a runaway. Zebras, 
know, are African mule-like 
ires, SO mean and striped 
hircus people call them “con- 
’ Zebras are so undepend- 
hat the best of trainers can 
Pll what they may do. But 
a safe bet they will do the 
nal. 
you are en route to your 
ner salmon fishing and stop 
Halifax to see the Sparks 
you will get a thrill you will 
remember by seeing Steve 
, Im one of his tempera- 
.l moments, walk into a den 
iring lions and slap each one 
ly on the nose while Man- 
Charley Sparks and _ his 
lexectitives stand outside the 
and plead with Steve to 
j some sense and avoid the 
ral. 


imals are always interest- 
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Prom Paul Etpper’s “‘Circus”’ 
THE LION REARS 


In the old days animal trainers terrified and bullied their beasts 

with red-hot iron bars, clubs and whips. The modern trainer 

achieves far more spectacular results by kindly treatment, care. 
observation, patience and fearlessness. 
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ing, but the most interesting, in 
my opinion, are the ponderous 
pachyderms, or elephants: Dur- 
ing one of our motor trips my 
wife and I paused at New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts, partly be- 
cause the Sells-Floto circus was 
pitching there. After the mati- 
née performance we adjourned 
to the backyard, the canvas en- 
closure between the big-top and 


the dressing rooms. This back- 
yard is the circus clubhouse. 
Towners are seldom admitted 
to it. 


We were guests of Zack Ter- 
rell, circus manager. I yearned 
to take a photograph of Charley 
Ed, most famous of performing 
elephants. Charley Ed was then 
a youngster, with hardly a ton of 
flesh he could call his own. He 
was an eccentric baby pachyderm 
who broke wires from bales of 
hay when he wanted to make 
himself a bed and slid down wet 
clay banks just for exercise. 

About the time I had Charley 
Ed posed in the backyard for his 
photograph his mate, Miss 
Myrtle, set up an awful racket 
in the menagerie. Charley Ed 
bolted and caused a riot but 
quieted down when he regained 
the elephant picket line. But 
that experience gave him a taste 
for mutiny. Years later, when 
he was quite a fellow, he and 
Cicero, Myrtle, Bessie, Virginia 
and others of the herd bolted in 
the streets of Edmonton, Alberta, 
and were captured only aiter 
wrecking a lot of expensive 
property. 

A few days later they bolted 
at Cranbrook, British Columbia, 
and were lost for days in the 
Canadian-American wildernesses 
though hunted by Indians, cow- 
boys, railroad employes, circus 


< i me _ 


THE EXECUTION OF AN UNRULY GIANT 
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lack Diamond,” the second largest elephant in captivity, was too brutal and rebellious to continue his circus career and finally had to be killed. The 
ten-ton monster was still standing after fifty-six shots. Over a hundred were fired before he died. 
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A UNIQUE SWING 


The skill of elephants in balancing their huge bodies is amazing. 
are giving a particularly good exhibition which leaves the spectator puzzled as to how they 
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H. A. Atwell 


manage to maintain their respective centers of gravity. 


people and airplanes. Charley 
Ed was the last “bull” to 
come into camp. He traveled 
in state in a private car a thou- 
sand miles to “catch” the show 
in a California city. Feéted by 
Cranbrook officialdom and by 
private citizens, the elephant 
became the hero of the great- 
est elephant hunt in America. 

What he cost the show was 
plenty, but he was not pun- 
ished for his derelictions. One 
of his runaway companions 
later suffered. Mary was shot 
to death on the streets of 
Lewistown, Idaho, by Mayor 
E. G. Bradford. Mary had 
run amuck too often. Chas- 
ing motor cars was her spe- 
cialty. She had made a Ford 
break all speed records at Ed- 
monton but Mary’s remains 


The same Zack Terrell who 
hunted Charley Ed and his pachydermic com- 
panions also hunted Mame through the hills of 
North Carolina, until some illegal distillers took 
a pot shot at him. Zack had some other ex- 
citing moments when Floto went on a rampage 
at Orange, Texas, and, after wrecking most of 
the menagerie, was killed by a sharp-shooting 
Texas sheriff. 

Not all of the circus elephants are so can- 
tankerous. For fifteen seasons Mr. Ernest 
Haag, proprietor and manager of the Mighty 
Haag Circus, has toured the highways from 
Marianna, Florida, to the Catskill country. Each 
season he has featured two mighty elephants, 
Bob and Dick, with his tented show. Each sea- 
son these two elephants have shuffled along, in 
leather shoes, sometimes as much as eight thou- 
sand miles annually. 

Certain objections have been made to this 
practice. Too many nervous motorists have met 
these plodding pachyderms in the dark. Pro- 
tests were registered because the elephants did 
not carry tail lights, for it is no fun to jam into 
the rear of an elephant. These protestants 
pointed out that peregrinating elephants in Cey- 
lon, for example, are compelled to carry both 
head and tail lights. So Mr. Haag is inclined 
to fall in with American custom, which provides 


A GENEROUS MOUTHFUL 


Time, patience and devotion can generally tame the most dangerous 
now decorate a museum brute. Before attempting this risky trick, the trainer gives unremitting 
attention to his lion, feeding him, playing with him, studying him. 


These two performers 


A SOMERSAULT ON BAREBACK HORSES 


A somersault from the back of one running horse to another is a difficult feat. The hol 
maintain an unvarying pace and the acrobat times his leap to coincide with their rhy# 


for the transportation of circus elephants in 
pecially built motor trucks. 4 

Be not surprised on some casual journey} 
see a gaily painted truck go sliding by with | 
or five elephants gazing out of said vehicle ¢ 
ously. They are part of a circus company. | 
of the larger ones in captivity fell through su 
truck in West Virginia recently, but nothing: 
injured save the truck and the big bull’s 

If you encounter either Robbins’s Brothers 
cus or Wirth’s Circus this season you will be ¢ 
joyed to watch the antics of Pallenberg’s big 
riding bears. The biggest of the bears is ng 
Lily. She weighs about four hundred and 
pounds. One season, on the Ringling-Bai 
circus, she came running out of the big-top 
her act, beheld the infant daughter of Hans 
the Belgian head balancer, and promptly tod 
infant to her arms. 

Witnesses of this episode yelled and se 
at the impending tragedy. But Emil Pallen 
the skilled bear trainer, walked to Lily andé 
said: “Lily, arent 
ashamed of yourself? 
mustn’t pick on a li 
like that. She won't hur 
Let her go.” So Lily dé 
in her affection. 

If you are motoring 
the Boston Post Roaée 
turn off it a few yards at 
ton, Connecticut, you 
come on the summer 
and training farm of Mi 
Mrs. Emil Pallenberg. 
each huge bear has its 
apartment. Here all” 
learn to ride bicycles. | 
find the Pallenbergs i 
dence they will be glad} 
tend hospitality. It’s 
thing to meet trained 
sodally. q 

As for the human st 
the picture, drop in 
Tuesday noon at the Sh 

(Continued on page 5 
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THE DISINHERITED MAORI 
OF NEW ZEALAND 


Maori Life of the Past and the Present—The Story of a Great 


Prehistoric Migration—Crowning a Maori Chieftain 


By Rex Hunter 


KE ake kia kaha!”—“Never 
never will we yield!” 

A tattooed Maori chief 
cried the defiance from the stockade 
of a fort which was being attacked 
by British soldiers. Word had 
been conveyed to him that if he and 
his tribesmen would surrender, their 
lives would be spared. His answer 
was to leap to the top of the stock- 
ade, his brown, half-naked body 
streaked with sweat, in sharp relief 
against the greenness of the New 
Zealand bush, a greenstone war- 
club clutched in his right hand, and 
to shout in his own tongue, “No 
surrender!” The fort was stormed, 
many native warriors were killed, 
and the rest taken prisoners. 

Over half a century passed. With 
other white children I lounged on a 
mat in a Maori pah, or village, 
yarning with the occupants about 
football, eel-fishing and kindred 
topics. We were friends now. The 
proud boast of*that old chief had 
proved true after all, for the Maoris 
were never really conquered. They 
voluntarily ceded sovereign rights 
to Great Britain in 1840. Indeed, 
it seemed strange to us, as we 
looked into the smiling brown faces 
about us, that their forefathers and 
ours had ever fought. Yet we knew 
that the old-time Maori was a fierce, 
six-foot, fighting savage, a cannibal, 
eater of the flesh and drinker of the 
blood of his enemies. 

When we had talked for a time, 
the Maoris gave us a meal of stewed 
eels and kumeras, or native pota- 
toes. Sometimes they offered us 
shark’s flesh, but against this our 
stomachs rebelled, for it had hung 
so long in the sun that it stank. 
“Kia ora,’ (goodbye and good 
luck) called the Maoris as we took 
our departure, and “Kia ora” we 
called back. 

Memories of the Maoris flow into 
my mind as I look back on my 
childhood and youth in New Zea- 
land. I see them filing through the 
railroad carriages as the train 
paused at Kaiapoi en route from 
Christchurch to Oxford, offering 
whitebait for sale in little bags beau- 
tifully made of green flax. I see 
an old Maori woman with blue tat- 
tooed chin, a native feathered cloak 
about her shoulders, standing under 
the eaves of a city building and pull- 
ing at a short pipe. I can also recall 


how, with my sister and my younger 
brother, I sometimes attended Maori 
concerts at the Town Hall in Ox- 
ford. The men danced the terrify- 
ing haka, formerly used to whip 
warriors into a blood frenzy before 
they closed with their enemies. They 
were stripped to the waist, their 
faces were daubed with blue and 
black war-paint. Wildly grimacing, 
tongues protruding, eyes glaring, 
raising and lowering their spears 
with lightning gestures, they roared 
the barking chorus of “Weku-weku- 
weku mai tewhtor-e!’’ They 
bounded into the air, and as their 
bare feet landed on the boards of 
the little stage the building shook. 
The women followed with a dance 
which was the antithesis of the haka 
—the gentle and feminine poi, more 
of an action song than a dance. As 
they swayed to and fro they struck 
their arms, breasts and hips in per- 
fect unison with tiny balls of raupo 
suspended from strings of flax fiber. 

At one time, with a visiting 
Scotch journalist, I journeyed to 
Rotorua, the center of the hot lakes 
district where many Maoris live. 
Tt was like walking in Hades; sul- 
phur so filled the air that our silver 
money turned black. Our guide 
was a Maori woman who had been 
re-christened Molly. Her long, 
black, wavy hair hung over her 
shoulders, her features were strik- 
ingly regular, her dark eyes 
sparkled with intelligence and hu- 
mor, and her manners would have 
graced any drawing-room. She 
showed us boiling springs and ice- 
cold springs so close to each other 
that it was possible to catch a trout 
in the latter and cook it in the 
former. The native women still use 
these natural cooking-holes, which 
save them the trouble of lighting 
fires. 

One old Maori woman who per- 
ceived us as we wound our way 
among steaming cauldrons, sulphur 
mud-pots, and geysers which at in- 
tervals shot into the air volleys of 
boiling water mixed with mud, was 
much struck by my companion’s 
kilt. Going into her whare, she 
emerged with a roll of plaid which 
she proudly informed us had been 
sent her from Scotland by a re- 
turned visitor. In the late afternoon 
a group of Maori children per- 
formed for us a version of the 
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haka, rolling their eyes, 
stickin’g, out their 
tongues, and leaping 
about in the manner of 
their elders. We re- 
warded them with a 
shower of pennies for 
which they scrambled. 
Wher I held a cadet- 
ship in the New Zealand 
Civil Service and was 
stationed at Wellington, 
the capital, my fellow 
cadets included a Maori 
youth, Wiremu Karaka, 
whose name was ren- 
dered William Clarke in 
English. He was very 
handsome with his aqui- 
line features, waving 
black hair and flashing 
white teeth. Karaka 
smiled readily and wrote 
a beautiful flowing hand. 
A graduate of Te Aute 
College, he had taken a 
high place in the annual 
Civil Service examina- 
tions. He was well liked 
by the white cadets and 


was treated on a basis of absolute equality. Though he performed 
his clerical duties efficiently enough, the daily routine palled upon 
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DANCING THE HAKA 
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Though it is no longer the prelude to fierce intertribal wars, the haka is still danced 


by the Maoris. 


To the accompaniment of a loudly shouted chant, the dancers stamp 
their feet rhythmically, grimace, and leap high in the air. 


The haka has its uses 


today on ceremonial occasions and it is excellent physical exercise. 


TATTOOING A MAORI GIRL 


APR 


him, and he confessed 
me that he often lon 
to return to his na 
village and resume 
casual, easy - going @ 
istence he had _ live 
there. q 
Another of my y 
memories of Maori 
is that of the crown 
of a Maori chief, 
full name was Te R 
Mahuta Potatau Ta 
hiao te Wherowhero, 
a township called W 
For two weeks Te 
had been under, 
purification ceremonies 
No woman was allowed 
to approach the wha 
which these were ht 
When we reached 
village on the bank 
stream a crowd of 
and Maori _ spec 
had already assem 
members of the tr 
ing arrayed in 
dress. At a signal 
Rata emerged, 


panied by a picked bodyguard of young men. His rig 
swung a greenstone meré, and in his hair were the white-tt 
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Here a Maori girl is enduring the painful ordeal of tattooing. After the tattooer draws a pattern on the girl’s chin, he proceeds to gouge out the design 
with his bone chisel. The patient is blindfolded so that she may not flinch from the sharp tap of the chisel. A blue-black pigment is used to color the 


imprint in the flesh. 
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IN A MAORI VILLAGE 
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ith the disintegration of the Maori culture, native village life is changing rapidly and many Maoris are following the ways of the white man. However, 


‘ew Maori settlements still exist and certain sections of the land have been set aside for them by the New Zealand government. 
own representatives in the Parliament. at Wellington, where they often serve as able legislators. 


prs of the rare fuia, symbol of nobility. The procession 
ned to the Meeting House while the women waved green 


1ches and the 
men uttered 
'greetings. The 
chief was seated 
a grizzled old 

ga muttered over 
he ancient ritual. 
Te Rata placed 
nnd on the white 

® Bible and swore 
e justly. A feast 
Ged, the guests 
served Gargan- 
dortions of roast 
Seumeras, stewed 
Sind roast crabs. 
Gzh the white 
%n the far mother 
ry was the real 
Miof the land, and 
ata could func- 
Holy in small mat- 
=f purely tribal 
mt, the govern- 
permitted the 
Sony in conform- 
th its voluntary 
» that the rites 
Heustoms of the 
|-beloved native 


lat was the 
of these Maori 
»p: whose wander- 
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A LESSON IN WOOD CARVING 


In the act of carving, the Maoris achieved an extraordinary degree of artistic skill. So 

that the traditions of their ancient handicraft may not be lost, the New Zealand government 

has created a Maori Arts and Crafts board to encourage the young Maoris to continue the 

art of their forefathers. Here at the village of Rotorua an expert is demonstrating the secrets 
of his craft to some children. 


The Maoris have their 


ings finally brought them to New Zealand? The racial traditions 
of the Maoris, handed down by word of mouth from one genera- 


tion to another, give 
an extremely definite 
answer to this ques- 
tion. They say that 
they originated in an- 
cient Assyria, whence 
they migrated to 
Mexico due to over- 
population; that they 
left Mexico for Peru 
3,400 years ago, left 
Peru for the west, 
and arrived in New 
Zealand about 1,250 
years ago. 

This account is sup- 
ported by the delvings 
of anthropologists. 
Dr. Paul Rivet, direc- 
tor of the Trocadero 
Museum in Paris, re- 
cords the discovery of 
articles of manufac- 
ture, plainly of Poly- 
nesian origin, in va- 
rious parts of the 
Americas. He also 
observed resemblances 
between words of In- 
dian language in Peru 
and some Polynesian 
words. Some speci- 
mens of South Amer- 
ican pottery bear dec- 
orations strikingly 
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A NEWCOMER AT THE SWIMMING HOLE 


The warm bathing pools near Rotorua provide the Maori youngster with 

ideal swimming holes. This section is the thermal wonderland of New 

Zealand, which is remarkable for its geysers, boiling springs, mud vol- 
canoes and hot lakes. 


similar to those used by Maoris, a fact of special significance. 

The racial traditions referred to provide a simple and plausible 
explanation of the huge statues and platforms on Easter Island 
which have so puzzled scientists. 
some cataclysm occurred, causing the statues to be left in an unfin- 
ished condition. The legends of the Maoris, however, record that 
when they paused at the island en route from Peru to New 
Zealand, they erected statues and other monuments in conformity 
with their custom on settling in a new land. As they soon pushed 
on westward, however, the statues were not completed. The ques- 
tion remains as to how such gigantic statues were carved and set in 
position. The answer of the Maori legends is that they were not 
carved at all, but formed in molds previously set up, the ingredi- 


ents being two kinds of 
earth prescribed by ritual : 
one obtained from under 
water, the other from the 
craters and hillsides. These 
earths, they say, were 
mixed with sea water in 
great baths and then run 
into the molds. When the 
mixture set and dried the 
statues were decorated 
and appropriately  in- 
scribed. It might be worth 
while for the members of 
the next Easter Island 
expedition to consider this 
account and to discuss it 
with some of the Maori 
chiefs still living. 
Whether the Maoris 
originated in Assyria, as 
the legends state, or in 
India, as Mr. Edward 
Tregear inclines to be- 
lieve, the last lap of their 
journey to New Zealand 
appears to have been from 
Hawaiki. Presumably by 
Hawaiki they mean 
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Orient and Occident 


The general impression is that 
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A SACRED STOREHOUSE 


Objects of special value were kept in a beautifully carved pataka, or storehouse, 
over which the carven image of a god kept special vigil. Usually special kinds of 
food were kept in the pataka, which was built on posts as a protection against rats. 
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AN ANCIENT TRIBAL GOD 


Elaborately carved images of tribal gods or heroes were often placed 
outside the fortifications of Maori villages to strike terror into the hearts 
of enemies. In his right hand this figure carries the meré, a short, fat 
club of wood, stone or bone which was formerly the Maori’s chief weapon | 
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island group, according ®) 
the tale, a noted lilt: 
named Ngahue, due 1) 
civil wars, fled to 
unknown in a canoe. 
returned with glam 
accounts of large is 
he had touched aty 
scribed their great f0 
plentiful streams abo 
ing in luscious eels, 


greenstone. 
dred men and womet S*” 
cided to go with hima | : 
“Aotearoa,” or ~ LOme 
Bright World.” : 
elaborate preparations i 
they set forth, and, afte 
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their destination. 
(Continued on page 50) } 
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A PANORAMA FROM THE MALVERN HILLS 


Mom the hills above Malvern, “half a kingdom, bathed in light, lies stretching out to view.” The town itself is famous both as a health resort and as 
}; scene of the annual Malvern Festival. The priory church in the center of the town was part of a Benedictine Monastery founded in the eleventh century. 


THE DRAMA FESTIVAL AT MALVERN 


Four Hundred Years of English Drama 


| 
| By Sir Barry JAcKson 
| 


dE lakes and hills in the north and in Wales, the “Garden 
of England” in the south, the dukeries in the midlands— 
these are known and justly appreciated all over the earth. 
here is one spot which, despite its unrivalled position as a 
i for excursions to the more famous places near by, has re- 
id relatively unnoticed by the larger world. It was here that 
'stival dedicated to Bernard Shaw was established three years 
Malvern,” said G. B. S. himself, “is quite the best bit of 
nd.” Thousands of visitors to the Festival have since con- 
| this view. 
| photograph here reproduced will give some general idea of 
#¥rn. On the western side of the great range of hills lies Wales. 
iq from the highest point on these hills—the Worcestershire 
3 
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n—that' in Armada days “twelve fair counties saw the 
bn Malvern’s lonely height.” Centuries before that, the poet, 
m Langland, in his “Vision of Piers Plowman,” had looked 
from the same ridge upon “that fair field full of folk,” the 
h shires and their people. During the generations that 
ed him this fair field became distinguished by six great 


4 
i > . 
Uields, fifteen monastic houses, and three cathedrals, all of 


which today lie plainly visible from the tops of the Malvern Hills. 

Near Malvern, a little town lately developed as a spa, are many 
celebrated places that every visitor wants to see. Nearest of all 
is Worcester, six miles away, the “faithful city” of Charles the 
Second. In its lovely cathedral you will find the tomb of Eng- 
land’s worst ruler, King John, sculptured lying in the monk’s 
habit in which he was buried, that his sullied soul might pass more 
easily to heaven. Then Tewkesbury and Pershore—with its won- 
derful Abbey—Gloucester and Ledbury, Evesham and Chelten- 
ham; or, above all, Warwick, Stratford-upon-Avon, and the 
Shakespeare country. Due south lies Bath, one of the marvels of 
Roman Britain—while to the east is the perfect village of Broad- 
way on the edge of the Cotswolds, just thirty miles off by road. 
Within easy reach, on the Welsh side of the Marches, are Here- 
ford and Ross-on-Wye, and Tintern Abbey and Wrexham—and 
to the north, Leominster, Shrewsbury, and Chester. 

This brief summary of the district explains why Malvern, itself 
somewhat off the beaten track, was made the setting for an Eng- 
lish Festival. And the raison d’étre of the Malvern Festival, as 

(Continued on page 48) 


to the gray streets of Edinburgh. 


When Mary, Queen of 
Scots, returned to Edin- 
burgh from France in 
1561, she was only eight- 
een years of age. This por- 
trait was made when she 
was Dauphine of France in 
1558. 


THE HIGHLANDERS PARADE 


From time to time the parading Scottish troops with their swinging kilts, bright coats and the stirring music of their bagpipes add color and animati 
In addition to being the seat of the administration and judicial authorities of Scotland, Edinburgh is the headquarter 
of the Scottish Command. 


SCOTLAND’S HISTORIC CAPITAL 


Following the Footsteps of Mary, Queen of Scots—The Tragedy at 
Holyrood—The Old Town and the New 


By HERBERT GORMAN 


HEN Mary Stuart, dow- 
ager-queen of France and 
queen of Scotland, landed 

at Leith in 1561 she was depressed 
by the discovery that the reality was 
even worse than her expectation of 
it. The battered fishing village and 
port presented a gloomy aspect 
under the heavy North Sea fog that 
enveloped it, and the dour weather- 
beaten visages of the commoners 
who had hastily assembled at the 
sullen booming of the cannon on 
the galleys reminded her afresh of 
how far she was from her pleasant 
land of France. 

She was unexpected. She was 
viewed suspiciously by savage eyes. 
Her reception was forced and it 
disconcerted the gallant group of 
Frenchmen who had accompanied 
her on her dolorous journey. Even 
the shaggy, uncurried Scotch ponies 
that were hastily provided to convey 
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Burton Holmes from Bwing Gallo 


her and her party to Holyrood House seemed to share in t 
eral gloom of the proceedings. Their heads hung low an 
bones in their haunches thrust out. Memories of the great 
caparisoned chargers upon which she had ridden along the’ 
ing roads of Touraine surged into Mary’s mind until the 
filled her eyes. Yet through this shabby gateway to Sce 
had passed many beautiful princesses, Joan Beaufort, Ma 
Gueldres, Margaret of Denmark, Magdalen of France and 
of Guise. . 

Today the narrow streets of the Burgh of Leith present a 
enough appearance and they are not without some degree 
toric picturesqueness; yet there still is an aspect of s 
about the port. Improvements have swept away most 
antiquities of Leith. Gone is the Balmerino Mansion, 0! 
headquarters of Charles II, and the reputed house of 
Guise and the Council House in the Coal Hill where the 
of the Congregation once met. Gone, too, is the Tolboo 
St. Anthony’s Preceptory and the Trinity House. There is! 
ing left to remind us of the fatal House of Stuart. z 

One must follow the excellently constructed Leith Walk 
Edinburgh in order to be among the monumental memof 
Mary Stuart. It is after turning from the Leith Walk to F 
Street and wandering a short distance along this principal 
oughfare of the New Town that something psychologically s 


reathless seizes the imaginative mind. Edinburgh becomes 
sonality. She assumes the aspect of a hazel-eyed Titaness 
noth arms outstretched not so much to welcome the visitor 
cots are kindly but reserved) as to greet the wine-like air 
lows from the hills of Fife and the Pentlands. 
bre is a spaciousness about Edinburgh that actually causes 
ood to flow faster. Perhaps it is because the traveler’s first 
uction to the city is by way of the ample spaces of Princes 
and the gardens that border one side of it. Perhaps it is 
most impossible spectacle of the Old Town, Mary Stuart’s 
, beyond the gardens, a monstrous rib of houses rising like 
ick of some dragon to the vast head that dominates the 
and is the Castle and is starred at night with scores of 
ing lights Perhaps it is that winey flavor from the hills 
ills one’s lungs to bursting while the sheeted mists creep 
the Water of Leith. Perhaps again (and this begins to 
very much like a guessing game) it is the wide shop win- 
and the leisured waves of pedestrians that sweep sluggishly 
1 fro on Princes Street. And to venture another guess, 
s it is a thought that permeates the air, a feeling of enor- 
things accomplished and the peace that follows their ac- 
ishment, the gentle ghost of history that haunts the places 
ion and knows the futility and endlessness of gestures and 
iversality of aspiration that perturbs these feeble ants whom 
1 men. 
know that persuasive and intangible feeling at its strongest 
just pause on Princes Street in the evening when the cool 
s blow across the gardens and lift one’s face to 
d Town. The Castle is poised like a Titan eagle’s 
pon its impregnable height. Towards twilight the 
g sun stains the ancient walls and barbicans with a 
h light. A nostalgic aura from the past seems to 
about it. It is easy to imagine that the ghostly 
aux of Mary’s hackbut-men are shining behind the 
etrable walls. Behind the Castle the sky deepens 
zold to palest green and so to darkening mauve. A 
@mbitious bird—black against the dusk—soars above 
wers. The colors fade out of the weary sky and 
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EDINBURGH’S MOST IMPRESSIVE THOROUGHFARE 


Dminated by the tall Gothic shaft of the Scott Monument, flanked on one side by fashionable shops and hotels and on the other by gardens com- 
nding a fine view of the Castle, Princes Street is the busiest and finest street in Scotland’s capital. The Scott Monument is a typical example of early 
‘torian architecture. Beneath the ornate cupola there is a marble statue of the novelist with his dog, Maida, while statuettes of the principal characters 
in Scott’s poems and novels adorn the structure. The monument was completed in 1844 and is two hundred feet in height. 
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the citadel becomes a mass of blackness against the darkest blue 
of the night. Far below, the lights twinkle on Princes Street— 
festoons of pearls that illuminate the road for honking Humbers 
and Bentleys and Talbots; but above on the Rock there are silence 
and mystery—the profound gravity of all ancient things. The 
Castle takes its place with the implacable signatures of history— 
the Sphinx, the Pyramids, the desolate columns of Luxor and 
the inscrutable barbaric faces, long-nosed and solemn, that stare 
forever from Easter Island at the endlessness of the Pacific. 

There is something formidable about the Castle, this congeries 
of stone walls, chambers, barbicans and obsolete cannon that 
broods over Edinburgh from the high Rock of Dunedin. Its 
origin is lost in the nightmare of history and legendary cham- 
pions; even the knights of King Arthur are supposed to have 
visited it. Below it the Romans camped, built bridges and made 
roads. Edwin, that Northumbrian king to whom is ascribed the 
founding of the burgh, must have fortified the Rock. But it is 
long after his day that the factual history of the Rock begins. 

It is tedious to set down the historic data that may be found 
in any sound history of Scotland and dates, at best, mean no more 
than pegs by which to mark the everlasting recurrences of man’s 
gestures in the blind face of Time. It is better to ignore dates, 
at least while one is gathering impressions, and wander about the 
Rock happily ignorant of whether this building was raised by 
Malcolm with the Big Head or that barbican strengthened by 
David, the last of the Bruces. 

One begins to know Edinburgh from the Rock. Standing by 
Mons Meg, that formidable old gun that burst when it 
was last fired as a salute to the Duke of York in 1680, 
it is possible to gaze across the vast expanse of the valley 
and observe the New Town and note the curious spectacle 
of the roofs of the Old Town climbing up the Rock to 
one’s very feet. The sensation is very much that of 
being an eagle. And, walking around the various bastions 
and peering downwards it becomes a unique and surpris- 
ing series of events to study Edinburgh from varying ex- 
alted angles. 

How impregnable this Rock must have been in the days 
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THE FORMER RESIDENCE OF SCOTTISH KINGS 


There are two Holyroods—Holyrood Abbey, dating back to the twelfth century, and founded by 
David I; and Holyrood House, the palace of the Stuarts, dating from fully three centuries later. 
Today only the ruined fragments of the Abbey remain and of the palace only parts of the large six- 
teenth-century royal residence and a smaller seventeenth-century building. Holyrood Palace is still 
occasionally used as a royal residence and contains many precious relics from Scotland’s past. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


The National Gallery of Scotland is one of a number of dignified classic buildings which are char- 
acteristic of the newer Edinburgh. The Scottish capital takes special pride in its creative and 
At the end of the eighteenth century and beginning of the nineteenth, 
Edinburgh boasted a brilliant literary circle which included Hume, Adam Smith, Burns, Scott, Jeffrey 
and many others. Today its universities and schools are among the finest in Great Britain. 


scholarly achievements. 


preceding heavy artillery! No wonder Kirkaldy of Grange held 
it for three years for Mary and against the party of the Kirk, 
the dark-browed fanatics whose prophet was Knox. It will never 
again hear the thunder of antagonistic cannon and the shouting 
of kilted hackbut-men, for now it is a shrine. The Honors of 
old Scotland repose, there, the Crown of Bruce, the Sword of 
James IV, the Scepter of James V and the Coronation Ring of 
Charles I. And on the very summit of the Castle Rock stands 
the new and beautiful Scottish National War Memorial, perhaps 
the most impressive of the many buildings raised throughout the 
world to honor the men who died during the Great War. 


the Castle are many and poignant. Fa 
ing the Palace Square is the Royal Lod, 
ing and Banqueting Hall. In the Roy 
Lodging one passes through a bare roof 
that once was richly decorated with tap 
estries of green brocaded velvet an 
cloth of gold and enters a small room 
that is still a shrine for those tenaciox 
old fellows who yet remain romantically 
faithful to the lost Stuart cause. It was 
in this room which still reveals faded 
decorations on its weather-worn panel 
ling that Mary Stuart gave birth to her 
only son, that prince who as James VI 
of Scotland and James I of England was 
to unite the two crowns for which Mary 
lost her life. Y 
It is not difficult to reconstruct the 
scene that took place in this small closet 
like room on that clear June day in 1566 
From the narrow window Mary coil 
gaze at the gray city so antagonisti¢ 0 
her and so across the roofs to Arthit 
Seat. She could hear the ring of the 
great swords and the clatter of pikes a 
the sentries strode back and forth. Lyin 
in pain on her bed of child-birth 
the faithful Mary Beaton administe 
to her her thoughts must have dri 


where even then great with child she ii 
been horrified to see the screaming | 
zio torn from her presence by Ruthi 
Ker of Faudonside, and other Lords ai 
slaughtered outside the door. Darnlej. 
her weak and vacillating husband, the’ 
“long lad” with the fair face, had 
by and acquiesced in the crime. 
now he was standing by her bed fe 
turbed and uncertain. What else coil 
she say but: “He is so much your ® 
that I fear it may be the worse for ii 
hereafter.” 

There is a curious mystery connetle 
with this Royal Lodging which, som 
as I know, has never been explained. 7 
1830 while the wall to this building Wi 
being repaired workmen uncovered ait 
cess wherein were found the bones OF 
male infant wrapped in decayed cloth? 
gold upon which was embroidered @ 
letter “I.” It is futile to make rash Go 
jectures but there have been reckless tie 
orists who point out that James 1? 
England, at least in his portraits, fF 
bles the Earl of Mar, who took ¢ 
of the baby James, more than he ao 
either Mary Stuart or Darnley. & 

From the Esplanade of the Castle 0 
may gaze down the slowly curving 
Hill to the Lawnmarket. Imagine a 
narrow street about a mile in | 
along which are reared shabby-lo 
buildings whose sides are constantly pierced by a series of wy? 
and closes and you have a fair picture of the heart of Midlot 
It is along this thoroughfare, this backbone to the dragon wh 
lifted head is the Castle and whose tail is Holyrood House, 
all the life of old Edinburgh took place. It was here that 
were riots and battles and gorgeous processions and executl0™ 

Between the Castle and Holyrood House the street changes 1® 
name four times. First it is Castle Hill and then in turn 
Lawnmarket, the High Street and then the Canongate. 
undoubtedly the most romantic street in the British Isles. 
much of it bears a grimy slum-like appearance and at night que 


amen 
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ts prowl its length and disappear 
che sordid little wynds and closes, 
curious miniature alleys ending in 
courtyards lined with ancient lurch- 
uildings. One is apt to be solicited 
br be accosted. by some crippled beg- 
emanding a few pence. 
the bright sunlight it is busy and 
esque in a dirty sort of way. The 
buildings merge into a not unpleas- 
semble. Trucks rumble over the 
2s and the clop-clop of horses’ hoofs 
to the din. Women in shawls hurry 
cheap shops and red-faced laborers 
ing in a thick burr amble out of 
aloons. A detachment of high- 
rs, their kilts swaying in unison, 
f toward the Castle. A long dark 
urs to a halt before one of the nu- 
1s antique shops and the Queen of 
md, who is paying her annual visit 
slyrood House, steps out much to 
xcitement of a group of ragged 
rsters. A funeral hearse followed 
}olitary carriage threads through the 


of cars. Noted landmarks, places ST. CUTHBERT’S CHURCH AND THE CASTLE 
» history has been made line the nar- 


From nearly all parts of the New Town the great walls and battlements of Edinburgh Castle domi- 


vay but they do not particularly alee nate the skyline. The Castle and the Old Town which is clustered beneath its walls constituted 
ithe attention of the natives. These the “picturesque, odorous and inconyenient” city called Edinburgh until the end of the eighteenth 
ws are too familiar to them. It is century when the building of New Town was begun. St. Cuthbert’s Church where Thomas de 


- the earnest American  school- Quincey is buried is a comparatively modern structure. 


brs, guide-books in hand and _ spec- 
noses thrust into them, that fur- 
the reminder that this is a street 
which history has tramped in heavy 


matter where one pauses there is 
found the dark thumbprint of past 
s. Here, for instance, is the house 
lan Ramsay, the wig-maker, book- 
and author of “The Gentle Shep- 
and before the door is a swarthy, 
ly woman selling shoe-strings and 
-neckties. This narrow entrance is 
Lady Stair’s Close and in its court 
t famous old house which the Earl 
bsebery presented to Edinburgh. If 
ike you may turn down Baxter’s 
and see the dwelling where Robert 
3 once roomed. Memories of 
‘t Louis Stevenson and W. H. Hen- 
2turn at Brodie’s Close for it was 
@chat William Brodie, deacon by day 
Vobber by night, once lived. This 
hacross which we walk once sup- 
d the gallows upon which Burke, 
2 famous Burke and Hare duo, was 
ited; and from yonder window Sir 


st Scott watched the corpse-seller CHANGING THE GUARD AT THE CASTLE 
nurderer die. And here in Parlia- 


, 


hie a eS i! 


Up until the end of the eighteenth century, the history of Edinburgh is associated with the rock on 


Square is a statue of Charles II which Edwin, King of Northumbria, established his castle and settlement in 617. A huge, abrupt 

g on horseback from a small square rock, rising out of a desolation of forest and marsh, precipitous on three sides, it offered an ideal 

set in the pavement behind him location for the stronghold and city which was built there. It was not until the fifteenth century that 
nscribed “I.K.” and dated ‘1572.’ Edinburgh became the capital of Scotland. Thereafter it increased steadily in size and importance. 
under this stone that John Knox ; ; ‘ 
spposed to be buried. Presenting its broad expanse to the his headquarters for a time. And here, in Byres Close, is the 
t is St. Giles Cathedral, so filled with historic associations dwelling of Adam Bothwell, that rascally bishop who performed 
one is at a loss where to begin describing them. It was the wedding ceremony of Mary Stuart and James Hepburn, Earl 
Hs church that Jennie Geddes flung her historic stool and the of Bothwell. Beneath our feet as we walk along is the design 
: Mass was celebrated on the fatal eve of Flodden and Knox marking the site of the old Mercat Cross where, among others, 
ered against the “monstrous regiment of women” and the Kirkaldy of Grange, Huntley and the gallant Montrose were exe- 
fof Moray, Mary’s illegitimate brother, was interred. cuted. The mile from the Castle to Holyrood House is, at best, 


N 


t far away from the church is the so-called John Knox a somber mile for the memories associated with it are more those 
e with its exterior staircase and curious front. Whether of blood, conspiracy and fanaticism than joyousness and laughter. 
tt Knox ever lived there is a matter of argument; but we Today the tides of varying business enterprises sweep across it 
iow that James Mossman, Mary Stuart’s goldsmith, made it (Continued on page 46) 
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BLACK JUPITER 


A Voodoo King in Florida’s Jungle—Black Magic in the 


Turpentine Forests 


By Epwin GRANBERRY 


With illustrations by Douglas Cleary 


are physically incapable of dragging themselves into the woods 
Pressed so closely about by earth, forest, and sky, these negroes 


a 
= 
— 


URIED in the pine jun- 
gle of the loneliest part 


= 
— 


of the Florida turpen- have instinctively suffused their almost every thought and feeling 
tine country is an especially with something of the pantheistic. They are ardent, childish 
primitive settlement of ne- barbaric, practicing conjuring and voodooism. Certain bucks 
groes. Their cabins squat make regular visits to the witch doctor to have a charm put on the 
awry on both sides of a dirt dice, financially enslaving themselves for this hocus-pocus. 
road running through the for- make herself irresistible in love, a black Venus will go armed 
est. At the head of the cab- all sorts of magic trinkets and philters: pierced dimes and ni 
ins is the still where the pine linked on a string about her ankles, a bit of rattlesnake g 


gum is vaporized, and beyond worked into a paste with ashes and perspiration, a kink of 
the still sits the house of the procured by the witch doctor supposedly from the head of 
white overseer. The labor of | man the lady wishes to fell. Grave dust sprinkled on the 


“boxing” the trees, collecting steps of an enemy begets a telling curse. A woman is broug 

the gum and distilling it in bed with neuralgia in her thigh; the crawling pain convinces 
the copper vats is desperate, that her rival has “conjured” a lizard into her blood streamit 
savage work. Men who en- wither her flesh and make her hideous. Relief from the curses 9 


dure it are born with the brute impossible until the white overseer—a sort of lawyer, doctor, a 
force of the wild; their § druidic priest all in one—procures a live lizard from the wo 
women are Amazons. Diver- puts the woman to sleep, makes a slight skin incision, awaken 
sion is absent except for danc- patient and shows her the reptile. Satisfied that the blue-thro 


ing and singing around the leprous-looking thing has been taken from her thigh, she recoveéls 
fires at night and a monthly instantly and permanently. 
orgy of emotional release last- Religion among these negroes is a violent, passionate busifiéss 
ing throughout “Blue Mon- The church, twisted by hurricanes and blistered by the sun, 
day,” which is the Monday on the roadside midway between the cabins, Raw, acrid f 
following the Saturday of pay arising from the boiling pine gum at the still waft an 
day. This Monday, called incense through the doors and windows open day and night. 
“blue,” is a holiday in all tur- on Sundays, beginning in the morning and continuing intefill 
pentine settlements, a custom tently until late at night, goes up a half-pagan, half-Christian 
arising from the fact that bration of immortal longings, aboriginal and wild, which not 
Saturday night of pay day and the negroes themselves can articulate. Struck with a visita 
the following Sunday of the Holy Ghost, a sinner falls moaning to the floor, surrott 

are hours of such jubila- _ by the dancing , shouting worshipers who chant and intone rhyt 
ttonst fa tio ny sana harmonies which no one has yet been able to transcribe® 

Monday the men _ paper. ; 
And so with all of their superstition, emotional receptivity 
ardency, it does not seem too incredible that these people sh 
fall victim to some sort of messianic infatuation. 
It was in a stormy August drizzle, a little be 

sunset, that we arrived at the settlement, in an 

to the invitation of the 

overseer, whom we shall 


1a si ; 
ri eat Me 
ae ane (a \ Hh 


; 
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sit) 
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Brse, to attend as fantastic a celebration as one could hope 
fe knew we were in the big timber country trailing negro 
d and folklore and making drawings of particularly striking 
Mypes. He believed he had something to interest us, which 
Gout to be nothing less than the impending birth among his 
of a sort of “Black Christ.” 
gelled by the conjuring wiles of an old negress called Beulah, 
@lement for months had been in the grip of a profane 
§ believing that an unmarried girl among them had been 
“to bear them a black godling. The great moment was at 
The girl, as we 
d afterwards, 
Gready been in 
or some time 
Hwe arrived on 
71e. 
tension of the 
was felt in- 
as our car 
4 a stop in front 
mrse’s house, 
distinguished 
ize and its coat 
itewash_ which 
ero cabins 
Most of them 
Mslant, gray 
mournful, the 
pial negro fire- 
Wleaming across 
@resholds. But, 
gly, all of these 
Hemed deserted 
me night. We 
one, heard not 
id except what 
to be that low, 
My rushing of a 
which never 
Sa sound as ever 
@ to a pine for- 
moaning is to 
Indeed, the 
place was like 
@ those ghostly, 
villages that 
gangs leave 
M™ when the tim- 
Gcut: the win- 
Sistare and the 
Screak in the 
ljand then the 
ious and the 
ile fire catches 
n the night. 
Hicture arose in 


y 


{4 


commented on the feeling of isolation and the touch of eeriness 
that had come over us during the moment of silence when we had 
sat waiting in front of his doorway. He said it was the weather 
that affected us. In the season of hurricanes, which was then 
on the country, the blood pressure rose and sometimes induced a 
strange, erratic melancholy. He called our attention to the west. 
The sun had gone down and, although the skies were not fair, 
there was an inflamed purplish light rising fanwise above the pines. 
As it grew darker by the minute, with the shadows of the negroes 
heroically and somehow ominously transfigured by the bonfire we 
could see at a distance 
through the clearing, 
I am sure that at least 
two of us eating at 
the table felt instinc- 
tively that something 
foreboded in the 
night. 

Douglas, whose 
thoughts were nat- 
urally on pictures, 
asked about the possi- 
bilities of getting 
flashlights of any of 
the scenes the negroes 
might stage. The an- 
swer was not encour- 
aging. Gorse seemed 
a little guarded, even 
inclined to brood be- 
tween his sentences. 
Once he paused, lifted 
his head and listened 
with an imperceptible 
Sate hlen 1 ie Ol. tae 
brows to a sound that 
had begun outside. 
We appeared not to 
have noticed. About 
him was something of 
the manner of an un- 
questionably bold man 
whom the silences of 
the night make 
thoughtful. He ex- 
plained that his ne- 
groes were over- 
wrought not only by 
this, | sacred’ birth 
they were expecting 
during the night; they 
happened also just to 
have been paid. 
Whiskey was running. 
The bucks were con- 
siderably taut, for 


minds because of Driven to the edge of the forest by the infuriated mob, Black Jupiter raised his arm above there was a tale be- 
¢@ ep loneliness his head and gave a loud, mournful call in the words of a strange language. Then he half- hind the parentage of 


Gis, only this red 
rom the huts 
yonfire blowing gustily in a clearing of the trees at the head 

Hsettlement. But soon, in the dusk of the woods, we became 

feof moving shapes and of voices uttering a soft, musical 
in undertones. Both sound and movement, we realized, 
esent, but there was a remote, spectral quality about it all. 
hat moment, Gorse, our host, came from his house and 

us. We went in and sat down to a supper of hoecake 
icon. Even he seemed somewhat tense. I think he was 
f our company. A turkey-red table cloth covered the pine 
from which we ate. He lighted a storm lantern and set 
|the three of us. The rain had stopped as night began to 
\ calm took the wind. The black woods overhanging the 
ere steeped in a sultry dankness that was both oppressively 
and chill. The pause of the air, however, was spasmodic, 

W could hear sudden swells of wind crescendo and die away 

Wm forest. Being strange to such an atmosphere, one of us 


loped, half-walked into the forest, and not a negro dared follow him. 


this awaited black 
“god child.” 

As a matter of fact, this tale, of which we had already heard 
something, was the real incentive that had brought us the many 
miles to this isolated settlement. It was neither the dark “Ave 
Maria” nor her child that interested us most, but the child’s father 
and the stories told of him. It seemed that a negro boxer in the 
North, probably a Senegalese, of magnificent litheness and height 
and strength, had killed a man, drifted down into the Florida 
turpentine country and there, through natural moroseness and 
independence of spirit, withdrawn to a life of seclusion in the pine 
jungle, somewhere near this particular settlement. Before long, he 
had begun to make short, swift descents upon the cabins, playing 
lord to whatever lady suited his pleasure. His strength was pro- 
digious. Any male, married or unmarried, who protested him was 
quelled with a violence that left nothing for argument. The negro 
men had become cowed as if by a supernatural force vested in the 
person of this interloper from the woods. His first visits had 
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been nocturnal, stunningly swift and 
unexpected. It was some weeks be- 
fore Gorse had been able to discover 
what was causing the domestic panic 
among his men. Shame and rage had 
beset them with a sort of strangulation ; 
they had refused to talk until despera- 
tion overcame them. They were 


beaten because their women had failed 
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vagabond from the woods. } 
became an idol of strength, a pap. 
gon of beauty and evil, something fq, 
gible to worship. They made him {} 
symbol of the strength impregnab} 
which to their forefathers in the tap. 
gles of Ethiopia had been the greatey 
need and consequently the attribute 


divine. They began to call him Blag 
Jupiter. Not even Gorse knew why 
But the name was eminently fit in thy 
his periodical descents on the sett 
ment had all the pomp and cireup. 
stance of the visitations of sone 


them, bewitched. 

Like all overseers of turpentine set- 
tlements, Gorse held a _ militaristic 
sway over his negroes, never interfer- 
ing in their private lives unless the 


work of the still was being upset. In a G4; / wy» malignant Congo god from Olympii 
this case, however, something had to Ss (FV / YZ g He was mesmeric, inexorable, a me. 


rauder brought to deification by his 
own epic aloofness abetted by the cup 
ning of a shriveled old voodoo woman 
The negressc; of the settlement bega 
to await his « ypearances like the savage 
vestals of sme phallic religion. (- 
lectively they were bride, all of then, 
to this black Congo from the forest 
who had become for them the embod: 


be done to reestablish peace among 
his men. 

But before he could act, something 
strange happened, yet wholly in keep- 
ing with the nature of negroes and 
their love for the flamboyant and dra- 
matic. The old conjurer; Beulah, ped- 
dler of philters, grave dust and the 
like, had seen this man, so it appeared, 
make one of his raids. It was her ment of the universal male spirit 0! 
habit to prowl the road between the God, of the creative force of al 
cabins at night, seeing what she could There was something deeply tragic about Black life." 


f Ae z Hitetqeess a Bane Jupiter. Tall, broad-shouldered, with glistening black : é . 
see. Once, standing in the dark, features, his striking appearance had doomed him to But to get back to the happen 


watching an open doorway where a a lonely elevation among his people. They had made of that night. 

negro man leaned with the firelight him a god despite himself. By the time we had finished supper, 
back of him, she had suddenly seen a it had grown completely dark, thit 
strange, half-stripped figure appear from the night, leap onto the utter darkness of the tropics which seems to overpack the air ail 
porch and confront the husband silhouetted in his doorway. The crowd the breathing. We came out onto the porch. 

bodies of both men crouched. Neither moved nor made a sound, Gorse had extinguished the lantern in the room behind us. Tit 
their figures cut sharply against the red light back of them. Sud- whole house was dark at our backs. Everything at last was ii 


denly there was an impact. 
The man in the doorway was 
grasped and literally whirled 
into the darkness. The other 
figure stepped across the 
threshold of the cabin, closed 
the door and dropped the 
atCot meee 

The old hag, brooding there 
on the dark road, must have 
felt a spark come to life in 
her withered heart. In her 
day she had been a siren. 

The upshot of it, as re- 


penetrable blackness excep!) 
the dome under the pines @ 
the head of the village. There 
the negroes were congregaiel 
around the bonfire which they 
were building higher and 
higher. 

We left the porch and er 
tered the woods, taking @ 
path that led behind the cal | 
ins in the direction of the stil. A 
Passing the row of huts, Gorse | 
asked if we would like 1 5 
see the inside of one 0 


them. 


counted by Gorse, was that vd } == Hi 
With the freedom of a jail 


3 
before he could do anything ih 


CaN 


to put a stop to the negro’s | : a sane ay ie entering a prisoner’s ¢é 


rapacious instincts, the old 
Beulah, out of some sadistic 
or erotic inspiration, had laid 
hold of the minds and emo- 
tions of the negresses of the 
settlement and hypnotized 
them with the notion that this 
black giant from the forest 
was the forerunner of a 
“Black Christ,” that the wench 
among them who was lucky 
would conceive and bear a 
new Messiah. The women, 
succumbing to this strangely 
seductive notion, had brow- 
beaten their men first to sub- 
mission, then to awe. 
Wrought upon by the dia- 
bolic Beulah, in a little while 
the superstition had caught 
like a flame: men, women and 
children abandoned them- 


The old hag standing in the darkness saw two men silhouetted in the 
light from the doorway of the cabin. 


Selvee a Pac tih wekeoy st hie } Both men crouched, there was a : 
Seives to the sway otf this sudden impact and the man in the doorway was whirled into darkness. There was no ceil 


pushed open a back doo 
we went in. Pine knots 
still flickering on the t 
We were in a kitchen 
black pot swung from 
in the fireplace. Skill 
cups and spoons hum 
row from the mantel. 
per made from a long: 
gourd was floating in a! 
of water. The floor) 
wide pine boards, com 
bare, scrubbed almost 
and sprinkled with % 
white sand. We entel 
other room, bedroom @! 
ing-room combined: 
walls here were entire 


and advertising) Pa) 
stripped from wayside trees: FF 


\f 


ing to the | 
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From the open rafters 
Jinked ringlets of paper to 
fiflies clung like swarms of 
)The mantel, dresser, and a 
x table were all covered 
aper scarfs fringed at the 
« Here also pine knots were 
Sng dismally on a_ hearth. 
eurned on a flashlight, pick- 
gt on the mantel and the 
* bits of colored glass, 
% sticks and other trinkets 
he said doubtless had cab- 
Gmeanings for the inmates 
whut. 
aing the doleful atmosphere 
leshack, with its incongruous 
Beg of the civilized and bar- 


yy 
iN 


s 2 ~\\, | &; 

yve continued along the path Mansy f et. I a 
i the woods, Gorse flashing "cecal Oe i 
ight now and then to reveal eS Ve 


fe of the picturesque and 
Mus ways of negro life. At 
g in the forest, he pulled 
| bucket of goat’s milk, kept 
9 cool in the chill water. 
ther spot we saw a barrel 
s sitting on a slanting shed 
‘ds with a trough beneath, 
rocess for making lye soap. 
2 of some fifty square feet, 
ly barricaded by palings 
into the ground, enclosed a 


5 


ivestigation of these various 

§ however, was distracted by the sounds coming from the 
about the fire some distance ahead of us and to the 

mi the cabins. But Gorse seemed to be in no hurry. He 
at the still to show us its simple mechanism. 

2 are two copper kettles, some ten feet in diameter and 
y twelve feet high, into which the raw gum is placed. 
releases the fumes which pass through a coil immersed in 
iter. The vapor of the gum, thus liquefied, trickles as 
ine into barrels at the other end of the coil. The residue 
<ettles is allowed to cool and becomes resin. The various 
of this by-product are quoted on the market by such lu- 
names as Mary, Susan, Isaac and a half dozen other proper 


Hiour must have passed before Gorse finally led us to a 
to the woods from which we could observe the negroes 


| 


Ba Mi Ks 
a NN 


Conjurer, peddler of philters, grave dust and the like, old 


Beulah used to prowl the roadway between the cabins at night fe : 
ere the men fought cocks. to-see- what shercouldieces ri Monday.” But the man explained 


around the fire without drawing 
their attention. The mood of the 
crowd was now running high. 
Most of the bucks were intoxi- 
cated, physically or spiritually, 
some with corn whiskey, some 
with lust, others with the songs 
and dances that grew more and 
more primitively inspired as the 
night passed. They danced alone 
as well as with the women. Bare- 
foot, stripped to the waist, blue 
cotton trousers hanging casually 
from their lean hips, the younger 
of the men did the inimitable 
“coon shine,’ a wild, passionate 
shuffle done in solo, a sort of 
nautch dance of the male by which 
he advertises to the female the 
whole of his allure. The singing, 
or crooning, suppressed or aug- 
mented by the wind, echoed and 
rebounded through the forest with 
a wailing, antiphonal effect. 

It seemed strange to us that 
such an old and perfect organiza- 
tion as the turpentine business, 
one that demanded all of a man’s 
muscle and sinew, should allow 
such a debilitating orgy as we were 
witnessing to occur once a month, 
this being, as we have said, the 
Saturday night preceding “Blue 


that an emotional release of this 
kind was periodically necessary, that when it was spent, the whole 
settlement would arise as if purged, revitalized, more than making 
up in efficiency for the Monday lost. Yet this we were seeing 
now, he told us, was something of an excess, brought about by 
the event of the night. 

This scene around the fire, however, was not all that held our 
interest, for the dancing and chanting was little more than a naive 
physical portrayal of something stirring primordially in the souls 
of these negroes. Low groans, increasing in agony and frequency, 
were now coming from the lone cabin withdrawn a little way in 
the forest. Back and forth across its threshold went a steady 
stream of women. Beulah, the toothless, shriveled hag, waved her 
arms in the doorway and at intervals screamed strange hollow 
yells, prolonged and almost voiceless. As the firelight would 

(Continued on page 54) 
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eed closely about by earth, forest and sky in the loneliest part of the Florida turpentine country is a primitive settlement of negroes. Their labor 
of “boxing” the trees, collecting the gum and distilling it in vats calls for men with the brute force of the wild, and women who are Amazons. 
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Ewing Gallomy 
In these days of motor cars, there is a special charm about the leisurely old-fashioned English four-in-hand. This one, still in use at Keswick, takes 
sightseers over the country roads in the Lake District of England. : 


THE INNS OF OLD ENGLAND || 


By THELmaA H. BENJAMIN 


Be eee rambling buildings, rose-covered, set in gar- Moor) and “The Compleat Angler” (Marlow) are among mil) 


dens ablaze with flowers against a background of trees and others which may be placed in the same category. j ex 
green hills—such are the inns we imagine, the inns for But when in Britain the spirit of epi. se a find | 
which we search, the inns we It will not be difhe 


only occasionally find. 

The English inn is a tradi- 
tion, and, like most traditions, 
has gained—or lost—in being 
handed down from generation 
to generation. Still, it does 
exist, and in places such as 
Stratford -on- Avon, for in- 
stance, to which tourists flock, 
it more or less lives up to ex- 
pectations. “The Shakespeare’ 
and “The Red Horse” there 
are examples of the inn par 
excellence or super-inn in 


old inns. Automobiles @! 
take in byways as well as a 
ways, and it is the ye 
that more often than not Ye" ) 
the greatest finds. — te | 
One thing especially © 
noticed about the inns of P ~ 
lic houses, not only in co : 
villages, but in county oa % 
and in London itself, até 
unusual, and often ae 
names which so matiy poss 
as well as the quaint pictol : 


signs which are displayed ot 


fate | 
: i em, and are” 
which modern comforts are side eae ee ome 
combined with low-ceilinged well worth ye most intel 
rooms, historical associations of them, too, ha 


. 


and old-time customs. “The 
Raven” (Shrewsbury), “The 
Old George” (Salisbury), 


sere strange nomenclature | 
“ ” The old inn contributes immeasurably to the charm of traveling in rural | 
The Blossoms” (Chester), 


: : sors) 
esting historical associa i 
and the reasons for p 


are © 
, : inquiring into. 
England. Typical of the venerable timbered hostelries of the past, this worth inq 8 


+ At 
‘ : cam Jes: A 
“Ye Olde Bell” (Barnb y is the inn at the little town of Oxted, Surrey. To give a few examp 


YE OLDE THREE TUNS 


-e is a robust Elizabethan ring to the names of many old English inns. 
many generations “Three Tuns” at Cambridge has served Bacchus 
generously in the austere city of Minerva. 


$n there is “The Bushel 
Mtrike’—few people know 
te Strike is the round piece 
wod used in leveling the 
ei} bushel, and has no connec- 
Wth industrial unrest. ‘“The 
dig Heart” in Hatton Gar- 
(ondon) refers to the heart 

Holy Virgin pierced with 
«. At Epsom “The Bones 
H displays a board on which 
Gten: 


ig Gate hangs high and 
hinders none 

MSH [sic] and pay and 

| journey on.” 


€Pope’s Head” at Norwich, 
Mich the license is now ex- 
yvas one of the oldest li- 
houses in England. At 
Witham, ‘‘The Sumpter 
% refers to a horse that car- 
ggage, and “The Grunting 
m@ (St. Ives, Hunts.) was 
lly called “The Pig and 
* the present name being 
edly inspired by a surly 
@ “The Hog in the Pound” 
d Street, London) was 
well-known starting place 
aches. A mammoth beast 
Yorkshire, which used to 
‘'ngland on exhibition at 
nd the like gave the name 
he Durham Ox” to the 


; 
4 
' 
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“Picturesque England”’ 


THE FEATHERS INN 


Ludlow, the former seat of the Lords President of the Marches in 

Shropshire, possesses many fine old houses but none finer than 

“The Feathers,” a beautiful example of seventeenth-century 
English architecture. 
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Ewing Galloway 


THE STAR INN 


Pilgrims who made the journey to the shrine of Thomas 4 Becket used 
to spend the night at the “Star Inn” on the Pilgrims Way between 
Winchester and Canterbury. 


hotel so called at old Grantham. 

The reputation of being the 
smallest licensed house in Lon- 
don belongs to “The Rainbow,” 
in Fleet Street, whilst “The Swan 
with Two Necks’ (Lad Lane) 
was a famous carrier’s inn and a 
starting place for coaches bound 
to the North. “The Queen’s 
Elm” (Fulham Road, London) 
had the honor of sheltering 
Queen Elizabeth, and was called 
in parish books of 1586 “The 
Queen’s Tree.” “The White 
Bear” (Fickles Hole) was the 
badge of King Richard II, and 
in the garden is to be found the 
old sign that used to be in Picca- 
dilly (London) on the site of the 
present “Criterion.” 

Mr. Pickwick, Dickens’ fa- 
mous character, has made im- 
mortal “The Great White Horse” 
at Ipswich, and “The World’s 
End” (Fulham, London) was 
visited by Pepys in 1669. 

“The Marrow Bone and 
Cleaver” (Hull) owes its un- 
usual, if musical, appellation to 
a quaint old custom of butcher 
boys serenading newly married 
couples. An enormous pair of 
shears are displayed as a sign at 
“The Shears” (Wantage). “The 
Bell” at Edmonton (London) has 

(Continued on page 48) 


THE DEATH OF THE HOGGAR 


The Civilization that Menaces the Veiled Touaregs—King Akhamouk and the 


French Conquerors—Warriors Condemned to Perpetual Peace 


This is the last of three articles on the veiled 
Touaregs of the mountains of the Hoggar which 
lie nearly a thousand miles south of Algiers. 
In his first two articles, Pierre Ichac described 
the lives and customs of these extraordinary 
nomads, the proudest and most independent 
people in the Sahara. In this article. he looks 
toward the future and foresees the doom of a 
vigorous race of warriors condemned to an 
ignominious peace and a civilization they will 
never understand.—Editorial Note. 


living in a remote section of the 
world, far from the great highways, 
defiant and apparently indestructible. 
One day European travelers arrive in 
their land, bringing with them the germs 
of their national maladies. Immunized 
by the centuries, the Europeans and 
their ancestors have easily endured the 
assault of these maladies. But in the 
virgin territory of newly discovered 
people, the virus gains new power, the 
malady spreads, kills, and in a few years 
devours an entire race. Among men, 
as among animals and among plants, this 
is one of the most common biologic 
phenomena. 
There are some moral maladies which 
become as virulent and as dangerous as 
the sickness caused by bacteria. Our 


i Bae a primitive nomadic people 
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It is easy to imagine the young Touareg warriors of the future, mounted on the finest racing camels in the world, performing for the benefit 
tourists. These camel riders are doing the “Iloudiane,” in which they ride at a slow trot before the women in squads of twos and threes. 


By Pierre IcHAC 


Translated from the French by Caspar Hunt 


THE TOUAREG KING 


Akhamouk Ag Ihemma, the present king of the 
Touaregs, is one of the ablest and most vigorous 
tribal rulers in the Sahara. He is seen here stand- 


ing with Caid Belaid, the author’s interpreter. 


Pierre Ichac 


Pier 


civilization is one of those scow 
The old European nations are sca 
able to endure the bitter muixt 
democratic ideas and industrial st 
tude, of increased material need 
mutilated liberty which characteriza 
twentieth century. For fear thati 
die, our civilization must expand 
ceaselessly and impose its tyrat 
the entire globe. Backward and isol 
peoples, individualists, idlers, watt 
and hunters all are either intoxica' 
our civilization or else they 
against it. In either case, they disa 
and civilization installs itself im 
place. As an example, consider | 
happened to the American Indian. 
Tomorrow it will be the turn oF B® 
Hoggar. 
Economically, the Hoggar pre 
nothing and is not self-sufficient. 
ing a rainy year, the entire Hog 
covered with verdure. The flock 
their fill, the camels develop 
humps, the sheep multiply, milk 
in abundance and the people grow 
and rejoice. In a dry year, on tht 
trary, wheat is lacking in the Wi 
and milk in the mountains, the ch 
are under-nourished, the Touaregs 
perse, and, leaving the Hoggar to 
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THE TOUAREGS LEARN TO PLAY CARDS 


young Touaregs of today are forgetting the hazardous games of 
are and raiding and in their contact with Europeans and Arabs they 
are learning games of cards to while away their idle hours. 


hey set out with their camels to seek the less miserly nour- 


et in the pastures of the Sudan. 


re the French occupation of the Hoggar, there was a sup- 


etary and essential resource for the Touaregs—this was 


Y 


you want cattle, take your chances: either you will drink 
the smoke of powder.” 

raiders in the Sudan brought back herds and Negroes, that 
y, agricultural capital and common laborers. [Extra slaves 
sid at In Salah for cloth and dates and they added a great 
the riches of the country. 

French have attempted to substitute for the benefits of war 


@)f agriculture. In the low valleys of the dried-up river 
Winey have developed villages to produce green wheat and 


L 


: 


iden to make any 


/ 


Fyrom the top of 


Sves by cultivat- 


les. Land is not 
, but laborers are 

For the Toua- 
ill not humiliate 


land. The agri- 

population is 

to a few Ne- 
who often come 
ie Algerian oases. 
he attractions of 
rear are not suffi- 
» keep these Ne- 
there, they are 


‘0 return to the 
Agriculture is 
ble without ex- 
irrigation. In 
» sow an acre of 
it is necessary to 
veral kilometers 
the soil of the 
d make foggaras, 


els, which will BOUND FOR THE MOUNTAINS 


Phe subterranean 


ey to the level of 


Mounted on her méhari and preceded by her slaves, Dassine Oult Ihemma, sister of 
the king, is seen leaving Tamanrasset for a distant encampment. Though she is of 
regal rank, the pack camel that follows her carries only a mortar for millet, a few 


Pierre Ichac 


A CHIEF GOES SHOPPING 


Ouksem, the chief of the Dag Rali, has come to purchase goods from the 

merchants of Tamanrasset. Formerly, he paid for his purchases after a 

successful raid among the Negroes in the Sudan. Now he pays after 
the harvest. 


time passes, the supply of water withdraws toward the more dis- 
tant part of the owed and the worker must build more foggaras to 
secure it. Finally, there is a storm which, in other countries, 
would be a blessing for the farmer. Water rushes down the bed 
of the owed in an enormous flood, destroying the work of months 
in two hours. On the following day it is necessary to rebuild 
completely the foggaras. 

Considering the cost of farming and the nature of the soil, 
there is only one hope—the growing of fruit and truck gardens 
destined for tourists and for immediate consumption, the only 
products which pay. The price of transportation almost entirely 
prohibits the shipping of fresh fruit across the desert. 

The Touaregs live on milk—which is lacking one year out of 
two—and on Sudanese millet. Every winter their caravans travel 
into the south of the Air 
laden with salt crystals 
from the Hoggar and 
return carrying enough 
millet to last throughout 
the year. 

Finally, in 1929 or 
1930, a new chapter in 
the life of the Hoggar 
was begun, the economic 
consequences of which 
might save the people 
while the moral conse- 
quences seem destined to 
kill them. In the month 
of June, 1929, the Sa- 
hara Company of In 
Salah was transferred to 
Tamanrasset with arms 
and baggage. In Febru- 
ary and March, 1930, 
the forty private motor 
cars which took part in 

es the long trip from Al- 
Prrelchee siers across" the Sakara 
and through the Hoggar 
to the Niger, organized 
to celebrate the centen- 


ivated land. As bowls and some cooking utensils. ary of the conquest of 


40 
Algeria, passed through Ta- 
manrasset. The Hoggar was 


then opened up to automobile 
tourists. 

A garrison and tourists: two 
sources of wealth on which en- 
tire regions exist in other parts 
of the world, but two germs of 
death for people who are mor- 
ally weak. 

A garrison represents hun- 
dreds of thousands of francs 
spent for nourishment and 
pleasure—an impetus to the 
building of gardens and houses, 
and the Touaregs, without fur- 
ther worry, sell their products 
in ever-increasing quantities. 
Tourists are likely to double 
this revenue. And everything in 
the Hoggar encourages tourists. 
The words “Hoggar”’ and 
“Touareg” are known all over 
the world. Mystery is hidden 
in the mountains of the former 
and behind the veils of the lat- 
ter. There is the desolation of 
the country itself, its cool and 
healthy climate which makes it 
a winter resort for Europe and 
a summer resort for the worn- 
out colonials. The time will 
come when the proper hotel or- 
ganization has been created for 
all the vices of snobbishness 
and rich vulgarity. Do not 
think that I am exaggerating. 
The Hoggar is threatened by a 
future of this kind. 

At this point, let us return to 


Seated near his motion-picture camera, Pierre Ichac is seen here watching the sun rise over the jagged peaks of the Hoggar. A heavy fog coves 
mountains, it is bitter cold and a strong wind is blowing. This view is taken from the summit of Assekrem, nearly two miles high, the m0 
where the hermit priest of the Sahara, Father Charles de Foucauld, established his summer camp. 
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A FRENCH OFFICER IN THE HOGGAR 


Pierre Ichac 


The new masters of the Hoggar, the French soldiers are organized 
into camel corps which can patrol the remote mountainous regions 


which automobiles cannot penetrate. France succeeded in 
control of this section of the Sahara in 1902. 


SUNRISE IN THE MOUNTAINS 


gaining 


the psychology of the To: 
Beneath his veil he no k 
hides his celebrated cruelty, 
his indefatigable war-like ; 
nor the nobility which : 
impress us. In a paceifi 
hara, he has retained on 
weakness and his pride, ~ 

Some people have dr 
of turning him into a 
with all the prestige which 
word carries between A 
and the Sudan. But the’ 
reg’s pride and laziness” 
all discipline. The Touay 
other times traveled the 
ways and risked his life: 
Touareg of today © 
throughout the entire day 
secrates his nights to lo 
grows more stupid ye 
year. Even his taste for 
is dying. q 

This decadence is pa 
marked among the yo 
who camp with the kin 
Tamanrasset and among 
who frequent Fort Laj 
and are learning to begy 

The Touareg women ¥ 
so willing to offer themst 
the veiled warriors 
ning to discover that the 
today and the tourist ton 
are richer and incom 
more generous than the 
reg. Little by little 
forgetting their ancestr 
for the Arabs and the f 
ers. Only the women 
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Po, “Pierre Ichac 


MUSIC FOR THE KING 
in the French Fort Laperrine at Tamanrasset, King Akhamouk Ag Ihemma is seen sitting enraptured before a small portable phonograph while 


Belaid plays some of the old records of that veteran of the music halls, Mistinguett. 


“Ca, cest Paris” and “Il m’a vu nue” fail to amuse 


His Royal Highness, but he is fascinated by the mysterious machine. 


i tribe, sustained by their religious fanaticism, have never 
nised themselves with the invader. 
| the tourists finally invade the Hoggar they will not only 
ited by skilful black artisans who are creators of Touareg 
| the ancient slaves who will become cooks and guides, but 
| be exploited by the entire population of the Hoggar. It 
ful prophecy to make, but it seems likely that in six years 
‘gar will derive its nourishment from two sources—beg- 
1 prostitution. 
epare the way there is the new policy toward the natives. 
7 in 1914, Marshall Lyautey, alone in Morocco, without 
nd faced with the threatening army of the great caids, 
this political policy and saved North Africa for France. 
sterpiece of diplomacy will remain his most notable claim 


ver, it is necessary to be wise in these matters and not to 
ew hundred conquered Touareg warriors like hundreds of 
1 Moroccan warriors ready to set out for battle. One 
the esteem and respect due to those men whose fathers 
h the most courageous warriors of the world and another 
the abdication before them of all dignity. Unfortunately, 
¢ has seized upon the Touareg veil, and literature is the 
) common sense. 

e occasion of the Rallye Saharien, a hundred successive 
stic pilgrims had the privilege of taking tea, near Taman- 
eneath the leather tent of Akhamouk Ag Ihemma, king of 
regs of the Hoggar. Several of these tourists, when they 


to Europe, gave lectures. Spoiled by ready-made literary 
‘al by the easy romanticism of distant countries, how little 


any of these men had been able to see during their travels. 

In 1904, Moussa Ag Amastane, appointed caid of the Hoggar 
Touaregs by General Laperrine, secured the right to retain his 
national title as amenokal, or king. Today the word caid has been 
forgotten and all France regards the successor of Moussa as the 
great king. 

I have not described for you Akhamouk, who is king at the 
present time. Physically and psychologically, Akhamouk is a 
Negro king, despite his white complexion and his nobility. Some 
unknown ancestor bequeathed to him his gigantic height, his 
weight, his thick lips and even—the measurements of an anthro- 
pologist have demonstrated it—certain cranial characteristics. He 
has the egotism, the duplicity and the covetousness of a Negro 
king. Moussa Ag Amastane left his family in poverty. Akha- 
mouk, after eight years of authority, has become the richest man 
in the Hoggar. Let me add at once that his very subtle intelli- 
gence, his real authority, and his vast Touareg culture (he has the 
most extraordinary memory for poetry that I have ever encoun- 
tered) make him the most interesting host in the Hoggar moun- 
tains. At the same time he is the most conscientious and the 
hardest-working chief in the Sahara. In April, 1930, he set out 
for Algiers in an automobile to take part in the centenary cele- 
brations. Pale and silent, he seemed to be greatly disturbed when 
he intrusted his life to the French for such a long voyage. Doubt- 
less he was thinking of the success of his predecessor of thirty 
years ago. Moussa Ag Amastane, on the eve before he went to 
In Salah to announce the submission of the Hoggar to General 
Laperrine, recited to his friends the distressing proverb: 

(Continued on page 55) 
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TURNING THE FLOOD 


LIGHTS ON LONDON 


Some of England’s Famous Buildings at Night 


Night and day, Big Ben, the giant bell in the Clock Tower of the Houses it r Bridge over the Thames, constructed in 1894, is a sul 
of Parliament, strikes the hour for England’s metropolis. engineering feat spoiled by pretentious architectural adornments. 


LIGHTS ALONG THE THAMES EMBANKMENT 


Stretching in a great are from Westminster Bridge to Blackfriars Bridge, the Thames Embankment is lined by some of the most impressive building 
London. In the distance the Houses of Parliament are clearly visible. 


s in 
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THE MONUMENT TO ENGLAND’S DEAD 


The cenotaph commemorating the memory of the 1,089,919 soldiers, sailors and airmen 

who died for Great Britain in the Great War, stands in the center of one of London’s 

busiest thoroughfares. The base of the monument is usually heaped with wreaths 
and men lift their hats as they pass. 


THE TOWERS OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


and’s national Valhalla, or Temple of Fame, has been 
oronation church of her sovereigns since the time of 
am the Conqueror and its series of monuments to 
lebrated men is unparalleled in any other country. 


THE HORSE GUARDS 


Every morning the square before the Horse Guards building is the scene of the colorful 

ceremony of the mounting of the guards. Formerly the Horse Guards was used as a 

guard house for Whitehall Palace; now it is the military headquarters for the 
London District. 


ST. MARTINS.-IN-THE-FIELDS SOMERSET HOUSE 


Martins-in-the-Fields, not far from the busy and The classic facade of Somerset House faces the Victoria Embankment. In addition 
‘ded Trafalgar Square, is a beautiful monument of to a number of government offices, Somerset House contains the classrooms, laboratories 
teenth-century England with its fine Corinthian portico and museum of King’s College. The building was erected at the end of the eighteenth 
and its graceful clock tower and spire. century on the site of a palace built by the protector, Somerset, in 1549. 
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SPRING LOURS 2a ROUGH 
VIRGINIA 


From the historical point of view, Vir- 
ginia is undoubtedly one of the most in- 
teresting states in the Union and it offers 
the motorist some of the most delightful 
tours to be found in this country. At one 
time the motorist was apprehensive about 
Virginia trips because of bad roads. To- 
day there is no need for this apprehension. 
Recent highway maps show that the state 
is criss-crossed by hard surface and gravel 
roads both along the coastal region and 
through the Blue Hill section. Today 
one may make a round trip of the state in 
record time without any bad roads to mar 
the journey. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable way to see 
Virginia is to go to Wilmington, then fol- 
low U.S. 13 down the peninsula or Eastern 
Shore sections of Maryland and Virginia, 
taking the ferry from Cape Charles to 
Norfolk. Two ferry lines are now in 
operation, one by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and the other by the Peninsula or 
Atlantic Coastal Highway; the Pennsyl- 
vania ferries running five times daily and 
the Peninsula, three times daily. Land- 
ing in Norfolk, one may visit the many 
points of historic and scenic interest 
there, securing detailed information from 
the Norfolk-Portsmouth Chamber of 
Commerce. A short ferry trip will take 
one to Old Point Comfort and Newport 
News, both with excellent hotels. There 
are popular side trips to the Norfolk Air- 
port and to the birthplace of Aviation at 
Kitty-Hawk, where the brothers Wright 
made the first successful flight. 

From this point one may return to 
Richmond over a paved road which passes 
through Williamstown, now being re- 
stored through the generosity of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., and past several Civil 
War battlefields to the old capital of the 
Confederacy. On the other hand, if one 
is seeking an entirely hard-surfaced route, 
he may drop down into North Carolina 
and proceed to Raleigh, Pinehurst and 
Charlotte, continuing by State Route 20 
to Asheville, passing en route the famous 
Bat Cave and Chimney Rock. Or one 
may follow Route 10 through Greensboro 
and pass close to the foot of Mount 
Mitchell, the highest peak east of the 
Rockies. Should Asheville not afford 
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enough thrills for the motorist, he may go 
on and visit the Great Smoky National 
Park on the Tennessee line stopping to 
visit The Pisgah National Forest and pic- 
turesque Lake Toxaway. 

Although the season for Middleton and 
Magnolia Gardens at Charleston opened 
six weeks earlier than last year, the gar- 
dens are still very attractive and are well 
worth the additional miles that would be 
consumed in visiting them. In Charleston 
are many other attractions, such as the 
new Cooper River Bridge and the old 
colonial houses which abound in the older 
section of the city. Here, also, one should 
get detailed information at the Chamber 
of Commerce before sight-seeing. 

The return from Asheville is preferably 
made through the Valley of Virginia and 
the northeastern point of Tennessee, re- 
entering Virginia at Bristol, then up to 
Roanoke via U.S. 11 passing several 
famous institutions of learning. Just an 
hour’s ride away is Natural Bridge with 
a famous old hotel overlooking the bridge, 
a sight that every well-informed American 
should see. Less than fifteen miles farther 
is the Virginia Military Institute, pre- 
sided over in his latter years by General 
Robert E. Lee, whose recumbent statue 
may be seen there. From Lexington, one 
may proceed direct to Staunton, or take 
a detour through Lynchburg, the tobacco 
center, to Charlottesville, the former home 
of Thomas Jefferson, who lived on the 
hill at Monticello just outside the city. 
Passing over Rock Gap one soon reaches 
Staunton, best known as the birthplace of 
Woodrow Wilson. 

From Lexington, one may also take a 
side trip to White Sulphur Springs and Hot 
Springs with their healing waters famous 
for over a century. This road is a con- 
tinuation of U.S. 60, the famous old Mid- 
land Trail which runs through Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky and across the continent, 
with many historical and pioneer associa- 
tions en route. 

After leaving Staunton we follow the 
Shenandoah Valley with a multiplicity of 
caverns along its limestone banks, reach- 
ing the. river’s mouth at Harper’s Ferry 
where John Brown made his famous plea 
to the slaves. A_ still more attractive 
route to follow is from New Market up 
the slopes of Massanutten Mountain to 
Luray, possibly the best known of the 
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caverns and where a splendid new | 
has been recently erected. From thi 
one may return to Winchester in ti 
the Apple Blossom Festival schedul 
the first week in May, feasting e 
the marvelous display of blooms 
way up. Or one may continue to Wa 
ton and see more blossoms on the 
thousand Japanese cherry trees 
adorn Potomac Park along the lowla 
of the River. 

Maps of the states of Virginia, 
and South Carolina are available 
quest at the club’s offices, and exact 
of the flowering and other items 
terest will be gladly furnished members 


TRAVEL BOOKLETS 7 


On this page in the March is 
Travel, we listed the titles of various 
lets on foreign countries which are 
able to our members. The following 
lets on Italy were not included in 
list and we are therefore calling 
to the attention of our members @ 
present time— 

“The Italian Riviera’; “The 
Lakes”; “Tuscany”; “Tripoli”; 
bria”’; “Piedmont”; ‘The Bay ot 
ples” ; “Lombardy” ; “The Abruzzi’; 
Adriatic”; “Sport in Italy”; “Go 
Italy”; ‘Health Resorts”; “Seasid 
Watering Place’; “Principal Eve 
1932” ; “Inexpensive Summer and 
Holidays in Italy”. 

There are also a few changes to 
in the list as it was printed last 2 
“Continental Europe Through Z 
should now be “Zeeland, the Pict 
Province of Holland.” “Enjoying” 
land” should be deleted and “ 
England and Scotland” substituted 
A little booklet giving important ev 
1932 in Great Britain and Ireland 
available. 


OFFICIAL HOTEL AND SHC 
BULLETIN 


Our 1932 Official Hotel and Shi 
letin is just off the press. A cop 
sent to all members when renew! 
membership. If in the meant 
would like to have a copy mmm 
please write to the Secretary. __ 

Members are requested to add 
list the Hotel Franciscan, Alb 
New Mexico. d 


a 


for only 


f time or budget is limited, follow today’s wisest 
Yravelers: sail for Peru!—where sights and scenes 
nough for a lifetime are packed into 23 days and 
riced at 1932 levels! 


Here, in this one amazing country, there is 
very climate, every scene, from towering, snow- 
overed peaks, to fashionable bathing beaches 
long the placid Pacific. Here are the astounding 
Suins of the ancient Incan Empire . . . and the 
Vrilliantly modern Lima, City of the Kings, home 
>f smart cafes, hotels, race courses .. . opera, 
“athedrals and palaces. 


You go in the utmost luxury, aboard one of the 
amous Grace ‘‘Santa’”’ ships—newest, largest 
‘ind fastest to the South American West Coast. 
‘ou pass through the Panama Canal, make fasci- 
ating stops at ports of high-spot interest, and 
isit gay Havana on the return trip. $295 covers 
irst Class accommodations and all necessary 
hipboard expenses; shore expenses additional. 
0 passports required. Sailings every Saturday 
om New York. Other Grace Line Cruises to 
ihile or completely Round South America. Write 
r full details today to your travel agent or: 


New York: 10 Hanover Square; Bos- 
ton: Little Bldg.; Chicago: 230 N. Mich- 
igan Avenue; New Orleans: Queen 
and Crescent Building; San Francisco: 
2 Pine Street; Los Angeles: 548 So. 
Spring Street; Seattle: Hoge Bldg. 


lorious 23-day cruise will take you there and back 
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Open Adventures 
Book, this 


Low-cost 
All-expense 
Plan Tours 


Good times, jolly compan- 
ions, expert couriers. Just 
like a big house party. 
Indian Ceremonials, 
Yellowstone, Seattle, 
Tacoma, Mt. Rainier, 
Columbia River Gorge, 
Puget Sound cruise, Lake 
Louise, Banff, Alaska. 


he 


Live your own adventure story. Scale moun- 
tains, explore glaciers, shoot rapids, film 
wild animals, canter sky-line trails, camp 
out... ski, coast, fish, cruise inland seas. 
Or motor, step to music at highland chalets, 
dip in the Pacific Ocean. 


Visit Yellowstone Park (thru historic new 
Gallatin Gateway); colorful dude ranches; 
Spokane’s lakelands; Seattle, Tacoma, adven- 
ture ports; glacier-gripped Mt. Rainier, 
Mt. Baker; Olympic Peninsula; Portland; 
Columbia River Gorge; cruise Puget Sound 
to quaint Victoria, Vancouver, on to Alaska. 


Round Trip Fares—Lowest Ever. Return via 
California, Colorado—no extra cost. 


Ride the de luxe 


OLYMPIAN 


Electrified, Scenically Supreme 


Sootless, cinderless, roller-bearing riding 
ease. Over the Belts, Rockies, Bitter Roots, 
Cascades by day. Open observation cars. 
Famous meals by the famous restaurateur 
—George Rector. And that noted Milwaukee 
Road courtesy. 


Go independently, or join an all-expense tour. 


Let us give you full particulars— write 


GEO. B. HAYNES, Passenger Traffic Manager 
811 Union Station, Chicago, III. 


MILWAUKEE ROAD 


Electrified Over 


the Rockies to the Sea 
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Santa Fe 


Summer 
MCursions 


Cuts 
Cost 


Santa Fe travel experts have 
worked on the problem of... 


How can people go farthest 
and see the most on the least 
money, during their vacation. 
They have the answer. 


You will be amazed at how 
much you can see —even in 
two weeks. 


All-expense Escorted Tours, 
to the Far-West, on certain 
dates this summer. 


lFyou live on the Pacific Coast, 
Santa Fe’’Back East’’ Xcursions 
solve the vacation problem. 


ee ee | 
OLYMPIC GAMES 


Los Angeles, California 
July 30 to August 14, 1932 
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{ W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr-, Santa Fe Sys. ! 

I] 1082 Ry. Exch., Chicago, Ill. | 
1 Please send booklets concerning Santa Fe 

SummerXcursionsandWesternVacation regions. | 

| Indicate byX if Grade or High School Student. I 
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SCOTLAND’S HISTORIC CAPITAL 


(Continued from page 31) 


but they cannot quite efface that curi- 
ous sense of the past, that ghost of 
“old, unhappy far-off things’ who 
soundlessly haunts the battered build- 
ings and shadowy wynds. 

It is but fitting that this dolorous 
way should end at the gates to Holy- 
rood House for it was from the palace 


that all the animating causes of the 


various conspiracies and civil wars 
had their inception. Holyrood House 
is possibly the most romantic struc- 


| ture in the British Isles as Edinburgh 


is the most romantic city. It was 
here that Mary Stuart came from her 
happier home in France, here that the 
mad poet Chastelard was discovered 
beneath her bed and hauled forth to 
execution, here that she was betrothed 
and married to Darnley, here that 
Rizzio was slaughtered practically be- 
fore her amazed eyes, here that she 
danced the night that her worthless 
husband was blown up by powder at 
Kirk o’ Field, here that she was mar- 
ried to the burly ruffan Bothwell, 
here that she was brought back a 
hysterical prisoner by the Lords of the 
Congregation after the debacle of Car- 


| berry Hill and from here that she was 


hurried away by midnight to the 


| gloomy castle of Lochleven. 


The corridors and chambers of the 
northern tower are filled with phan- 
toms, Moray, Darnley, Bothwell, Riz- 
zio, Mary, Ruthven, Lethington, Mor- 
ton and a host of lesser figures. 
Standing alone in Mary’s bedcham- 
ber near the closed door of the private 
staircase leading down to Darnley’s 
quarters and facing the little supper- 
room where the Queen loved to dine 
late with a few friends one is possessed 
by the peculiar impression that mo- 
mentous events have just occurred 
here. The blasé Scotch guard has 
disappeared. The faded and tattered 
tapestries hang motionless upon the 
walls for the windows are closed and 
there is no wind to agitate them. One’s 
feet echo as one moves slowly to- 
ward the supper-room. It is a small 
chamber, about seven steps from the 
door to the window and five steps 


from the fireplace to the opposite 
wall. 
It is incredible to think that the 


night of the “‘slauchter of Davie” six 
people sat about the table, the Queen, 
Lord Robert Stuart, her half-brother, 
Arthur Erskine, Captain of the 
Guard, David Rizzio, the Countess of 
Argyll, and, later, Darnley, who, pale 
and perturbed, came up from his quar- 
ters below. About seven o’clock when 
it was quite dark the pleasant little 
party was momentarily disconcerted 
by the reflected flash of torches from 
the courtyard and the clash of arms, 
Lord Robert Stuart left and did not 
return and Erskine, about to follow 
him, was halted by the entrance of 
Darnley. The King seated himself 
beside Mary and put his arm around 
her as though either to protect or 
hold her back from some gesture. 
Mary, lifting her face, saw the white 
and cadaverous features of the malig- 
nant-eyed Ruthven swaying in the 
doorway. He was clad in complete 
armor and carried a drawn dagger 
in his hand. Behind him lurked a 
sinister group including George Doug- 
las, Ker of Faudonside and Lindsay. 
Before the Queen had risen to her 
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feet the little room was a crowded 
chaos of armed men. The table was 
knocked over and little David scream- 
ing with fear was dragged from the 
room. Even before he was hustled 
across the threshold Douglas had 
buried his dagger in the Italian’s back. 
The vividness of the scene comes back 
to the traveler who stands alone in 
the supper-room, notes where the 
table must have been, and visualizes 
the white angry faces moving in the 
flickering glow of the candles. 

Holyrood House impresses one 
aspect of royal life of the past upon 
us and that is in what a circumscribed 
area great events generally took 
place. The Audience Chamber is not 
large and Mary’s bedroom is even 
smaller. Both the supper-room and 
the dressing-room are hardly more 
than closets. Indeed, the Queen’s 
apartment was no larger than a mod- 
erate-sized modern apartment in New 
York. Still, they were large enough 
to house a queen and to find room for 
the murder of an ambitious private 
secretary. The silence of these rooms, 
if one is alone in them, becomes ob- 
sessive and it is a relief to stroll out 
into the bright sunshine and clear air 
and gaze about the gardens and ob- 
serve the gentle line of hills in the 
near distance. 

There is something clear and pel- 
lucid about Edinburgh, a sense of 
space in spite of the narrow streets 
and wynds of the Old Town. This 
is partly due to the fact that the 
Old Town swarms up the side of the 
Rock and that it is often possible to 
gaze down upon the heads of pedestri- 
ans in streets below. The 


Town with its wide streets, low 


buildings and many squares increases 


this impression of spaciousness. 


It is curious to think how recent is | 


the growth of the New Town for it 


was not until 1772 that the North | 


Bridge was built, spanning the mi- 
asmic Nor’ Loch which was later 
transformed into the Princes Street 
Gardens, and an escape thus afforded 
the Old Town to the pleasant green 
fields of the north. Before that the 
Old Town, over-populated and un- 
sanitary, had built upon itself, rearing 


those high buildings of nine or ten |g 


stories called “lands” and which were 
the first skyscrapers. But with the 


reign of the third George came a § 
New } 


means of expansion and the 
Town rapidly developed leaving “Auld 
Reekie’”’ to its historical memories 
and a more poverty-stricken popula- 
tion. 

Society moved across the Nor’ Loch 
but it could not move the monuments 
of the past with it. It left behind 
it a curious Bohemia in the wynds 
and closes for there was a_ period, 
now gone by, when tavern dissipa- 
tion was the daily joy of all profes- 
sional men. It was no uncommon 
sight in those jolly old uninhibited 
days to see respectable (more or less) 
pillars of the community reeling home 
from all-night parties in the bright 
morning sunlight. 


In the last years of the eighteenth | 


century the Old Town abounded in 
drinking clubs rejoicing in such ap- 
propriate names as the Hell-Fire 
Club, the Sweating Club, the Dirty 
(Continued on page 48) 
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waii, the breeze-cooled tropics 
—a cadence in your blood. 


Come to Hawaii now! 
Spring and summer are lavish 
with color. There’s much to 
see and do—a land of flowers, 
fern jungles, tropical fruits, 
sugar and pineapple planta- 
tions. Cliffs, volcanic craters, 
flying fish, ancient villages, 
shops. In July the thermome- 
ter may get as high as 85°, but 
the cooling breeze says let’s 
play golf... Swim, fish, ride, 
hike, cruise by boat or plane 
among the islands. And rest— 
where you can’t even remem- 
ber what you came to forget. 


New Low Fares Now 
in Effect 
Youcan comfortably make the 
round-trip from the Pacific 
Coast, all expenses included, 
for less than $300, and you can 
pleasantly crowd Hawaii into 
a three-weeks holiday. A letter 
or a wireless phone call direct 
to our Honolulu headquarters 
will bring interesting proof. 
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LAND O’ MAGIC 


Tumultuous in its mountains, 
peaceful in its valleys; sum- 
mer in its blooming flowers, 
winter in its snow-capped 
peaks; quaint in its folk and 
customs, modern in its hotel 
and travel facilities, Switzer- 
land is a land of contrasts 
that astound, amaze, fasci- 
nate and spellbind. 
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SCOTLAND’S HISTORIC CAPITAL 


(Continued from page 46) 

Club (no member could appear in 
clean linen!), the Black Wigs and 
the Rufhan Club. All that has gone, 
although bedraggled remnants of that 
vanished life may frequently be dis- 
covered teetering along the High 
Street and the Canongate. 

“Whuskey”’ still has its earnest dis- 
ciples. Just what killed the excessive 
conviviality of Edinburgh is a matter 
for argument. That conviviality went 
back to the days of Mary Stuart. Was 
it not in Ainslie’s Tavern that the 
Lords signed the “bond” approving the 


marriage of the Queen to Bothwell ? 
Edinburgh, then, is a cleaner and 
more respectable city than it was in 
previous times but it is still marked 
and scarred by the heavy mailed feet 
of history. The ghost of the Queen 
still rides up the Canongate and the 
shadowy bearded face of Knox still 
protrudes from his window and de- 
nounces her wantonness. And by that 
little postern-gate below the castle 
Claverhouse still argues with Gordon 
and then at the head of his Blue Bon- 
nets rides northward to the fatal Pass 
of Killiecrankie. 


THE DRAMA FESTIVAL AT MALVERN 
(Continued from page 27) 


such, is equally simple. Just as those 
who come to Malvern will enjoy a 
scenery and atmosphere unmatched 
elsewhere, so may they witness, at the 
theater, a program unique in its con- 
ception. Four hundred years of Eng- 
lish drama, the earliest play of the 
series written in 1533 by John Hey- 
wood, and the latest in 1932 by Ber- 
nard Shaw, with a cycle of six others 
to bridge the centuries between—that 
is the program for the coming sum- 
mer. 

Perhaps I should explain briefly 
why the Malvern Festival was started. 
It began in 1929 with the plays of 


Bernard Shaw, when “The Apple 
Cart” was specially written for it, 
and continued on similar lines in 


1930, although the final play then was 
not by Shaw, but was Rudolf Besier’s 
“Barretts of Wimpole Street,” the 
play about Robert Browning and Eliz- 
abeth Barrett which subsequently 
scored such a triumph in both London 
and New York. 


The aim of the Malvern Festival 


has been two-fold—first, to afford lov- 
ers of drama and literature in general 
the opportunity of seeing what other- 
wise they might have no chance of 
seeing, and secondly, to offer oppor- 
tunities for an unusual holiday. The 
whole atmosphere at Malvern during 
the Festival (which runs for the first 
three weeks of August) becomes that 
of an English garden party, whose 
center at dusk is the theater, but in 
the daytime the park and grounds 
which adjoin it. 

Those who may come to the Festi- 
val will take away much with them; 
yet because they will have been to 
Malvern, as well, they will take away 
still more—an understanding, per- 
haps, of the essence of England, a 
gladness that the heart of England re- 
mains unspoilt. 

The program for 1932 will include 
plays by John Heywood, Nicholas 
Udall, Ben Jonson, John Southerne, 
Henry Fielding, Dion Boucicault and 
the new play by Bernard Shaw—‘Too 
True to Be Good.” 


THE INNS OF OLD ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 37) 


a signboard showing John Gilpin dur- 
ing his renowned ride. 

The famous artist, Hogarth, painted 
the sign which hangs on “The Man 
Laden with Mischief” in Oxford 
Street (London), and H.R.H. Prin- 
cess Louise was responsible for that 
t “The Ferry” (Rosneath). 

England’s most ancient inn is prob- 
ably “The Fountain” at Canterbury, 
which is supposed to date from the 
eleventh century, and others very old 
are “The Cardinal’s Cap” (Cambridge, 
fifteenth century), “The George” 
(Southwark, sixteenth century), “The 
Seven Stars’? (Manchester, fourteenth 
century) and “The New Inn” (Glouces- 
ter, fifteenth century). 

Some amusing names belonging to 
inns in various parts of the country 
include: “The Hotpressers’ Arms” 
(Norwich), “The Midge” (Hatton), 
“The Bald-Faced Stag” (Finchley), 
“St. Peter’s Finger” (Lytchett Min- 
ster), “The Jack of Both Sides” 
(Reading), “The Naked Man” (Set- 
tle), “The Running Footman” 
(Charles Street, London), “The Blink 
Bonny” (Chathill), “The Old Tip- 
pling Philosopher” (Caldicot), “The 
Ship and Lobster” (Gravesend), “The 
Dripping Spring’ (Hastings), “Hark 
Ye the Melody” (Haverthwaite), 
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“The Honest Lawyer” (King’s Lynn), 
“The World Turned Upside Down” 
(London), “The Trip to Jerusalem” 


(Nottingham), “The God Speed the 
Plough” (Sutton), “The Catch All” 
(Grassington), “The No Place” 


(Davenport), “The Sun and Thirteen 
Cantons” (London), “The Queen and 
Artichoke” (London), ‘‘The Anchor 
of Hope” (King’s Lynn), “The Crown 
and Cushion” (Eton), “The Hat and 


Feather” (Downham), “The Angel 
Gardens” (New Catton), “The Duck 
in the Pond” (Stanmore), “The Cart 
Overthrown” (Edmonton), “The Lit- 


tle Dustpan” (Reading), “The Leg 
of Mutton and Cauliflower” (Ash- 
stead), “The Old Coffee Pot” (Down- 
ham), “The Mortal Man” (Trout- 
beck), and so on almost ad imfinitum. 

It is an entertaining holiday hobby 
when touring England to keep a look- 
out for these small inns, so many of 
which rejoice in such big, and often 
absolutely incongruous names. Eng- 
land has much to offer: cathedrals, 
palaces, old cities and incomparable 
landscapes, but its humble inns are 
not without a special charm. They 
are as typically English as the more 
pretentious monuments and often more 
delightful. 
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Waar is the season 
in New York? Frankly it is 
hard to tell from those who 
make this luxuriously spacious 
hotel their home for spring; 
for winter; for fall; even for 
summer—each viewing ‘The 
Season” as the duration of 


their visit at The Barclay. 


ARCLAY 


Warren T. Montgomery, Managing Director 
111 EAST 48th STREET 


NEW YORK 
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“Pier 57, North River.” 
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in France! At their service are English-speaking stewards 
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enjoying life! ... And they step ashore feeling already a 
different person altogether! 
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CUNARD 


sends the 


LANCASTRIA 


on the first sailing 
of a great Cunard 
transatlantic liner to 


RUSSIA 


From New York June 1st, from Boston 


June 2nd . . . to LENINGRAD. 


To those who follow with keen 
interest the shaping of world events 
... to all students of economics and 
world developments...thisannounce- 
ment is supremely important. Now, 
on the Lancastria, you can reach 
Russia speedily, economically, con- 
veniently. And you will begin 
your unique travel experience with 
an enjoyable ocean voyage in 


true Cunard fashion. 


A visit to Russia at this time is a 
rich experience of infinite possibil- 
ities. You will observe at first hand 
conditions in modern Russia. You 
will see LENINGRAD, long famed 
for the harmonious beauty of its 
‘prospects’, its museums, its great 
palaces. And you will visit 
MOSCOW, the city unique, with 
its huge and splendid Kremlin. The 
Old Russia viewed through the New 
. .. an intriguing study! 


Your local agent or the Cunard Tour 
Department will arrange all details 
of your tour in Russia itself, which 
includes entrance and exit visas, 
capable guides, hotels, sightseeing, 
auto and rail transportation. The 
ocean rate to Leningrad, Cabin 
Class, is $186 up; Tourist Class, 
$131.50. bs 


Literature and full information from 
your local agent or The Cunard 
Steam Ship Co., Ltd., 25 Broadway, 
New York. e 


SEE RUSSIA FOR YOURSELF! 
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THE DISINHERITED MAORI OF NEW ZEALAND 
(Continued from page 26) 


canoes were separated during their 
long journey and steered to different 
parts of the North Island of New 
Zealand. 

In their new home the Maoris flour- 
ished and multiplied. At the time of 
Captain Cook’s visit they had spread 
to the South Island and the tiny 
Stewart Island and numbered some 
one hundred and fifty thousand souls. 
It is important to realize that even 
though they practised cannibalism, the 
Maoris had a complete civilization of 
their own. They set up a high code 
of ethics to which they strictly ad- 
hered. Some observers consider that 
the eating of human flesh was an out- 
come of the comparative absence of 
game. It is more probable, however, 
that the practice grew out of the 
belief, common to many aboriginal 
races, that to drink the blood and 
devour the flesh of enemies was to 
absorb the latter’s bravery and forti- 
tude. 

Instead of huddling in caves or 
hovels, a Maori family occupied a 
carefully built hut termed whare (pro- 
nounced “farrie”). It was made of 
rush leaves fastened to frames of wood 
and comprised only one room. As 
cooking was performed in the open, 
there was no fireplace. A low open- 
ing served as an entrance. Each large 
village also possessed a Meeting 
House in which chiefs and other men 
of consequence discussed racial mat- 
ters, and a House of Education where 
the tohungas (priests or teachers) 
taught traditions, genealogies, legends, 
songs and poems to the sons of chiefs. 
General knowledge respecting astron- 
omy and other subjects was also im- 
parted. For the storage of food special 
houses were constructed on piles four 
or five feet above the ground so that 
rats could not reach them. Guest 
houses were built for special occa- 
sions, such as a tangi (mourning). 
Altogether the Maoris had about fif- 
teen kinds of houses. 

Before the white man came, rival 
Maori tribes were perpetually battling 
each other. The chief weapon was a 
kind of spear from five to seven feet 
in length. It was made of manuka, 
a hard, heavy wood reddish in color. 
One end was carved in the form of 
an open mouth with protruding tongue, 
symbol of defiance. Around the neck 
of the weapon was placed some hair 
of the native dog and red feathers of 
the kaka parrot. In combat the 
carved tongue was pointed at the 
enemy, and an effort was made to 
distract his attention by leaps, gri- 
maces, and by shaking the spear so 
that the dog’s hair fluttered. At the 
crucial moment the heavy end was 
brought overhand against his skull. 
A motion picture film recently shown 
in New York, portraying Maori war- 
riors in battle, bepuzzled audiences, 
who knew of the spear only as a 
thrusting weapon and thought the 
accompanying grimaces and jumpings 
were intended to be comic. 

Next to the spear the chief weapon 
was the two-handed club, short and 
with flat sides. Basalt, whalebone 
and wood were often utilized in its 
construction, but the most highly 
prized was made of greenstone and 
was called a meré. Among minor 
weapons were short daggers of whale- 
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bone, ribs of sperm whales, slings and 
darts. Bows and arrows were un- 
known. 

The Maoris lived on a communal 
plan. A number of family groups 
formed a local group, and a number of 
local groups in turn formed a tribe. 
Villages were fortified and surrounded 
by a stockade or a series of stockades. 
Sometimes a tribe would be scattered 
about in several villages. Highest in 
rank was the high chief, eldest son of 
the eldest son of the highest family, 
who traced his descent back to the 
gods and was held in awe and rev- 
erence. Next came those men who 
possessed some special ability, as 
priests, warriors, diviners, tattooers or 
carpenters, and after these, landless 
tribesmen who nevertheless scorned 
to carry burdens or perform menial 
labor. Such work was delegated to 
the slaves, who were men of enemy 
tribes taken in battle. 

The Maoris were not only intrepid 
warriors but fine artists. They ex- 
celled in oratory, poetry, wood-carving 
and tattooing. The Maori orator pos- 
sessed a voice with a wide gamut of 
inflections, a command of poetic meta- 
phor, and the additional advantage of 
a language which is extremely liquid 
and musical. As to Maori carving, 
modern artists on being shown ex- 
amples are invariably amazed at its 
skill and intricacy. Not only were 
the exteriors and the rafters of tribal 
houses elaborately carved, but similar 
ornamentation was applied to canoes, 
foodstores, treasure chests, small 
boxes, flutes and ornaments made of 
human bones. In addition to mythol- 
ogy or subjects of traditional history, 
incidents of everyday domestic life 
were depicted. 

The best tattooing operators dis- 
played marked artistic skill. One tat- 
tooer named Aranghie was so famous 
that men of the highest rank traveled 
long distances to place themselves in 
his hands, and an example of his work 
was as highly prized by the members 
of his race as a Lawrence or Reynolds 
portrait by the whites. The design 
was cut with chisels and the operation 
required great fortitude on the part of 
the subject. 

The only musical instrument of the 
Maoris was the flute. From this the 
best players evoked exquisite music. 
One legend tells of a famous flute- | 


player, taken in combat, who so/ 


charmed his captors with his playing’ 
that he contrived to steal away while 
they were still under its spell. 

The modern Maori readily absorbs 
the education of the white man, and 
is more likely to play the piano than 
the native flute. The gift for oratory, 
however, is still exhibited in Parlia- 
ment, to which the race sends repre- 
sentatives. A good example of the 
highly educated Maori is Sir Apirana 
Turupu Ngata, M. P. He is a member 
of the Ngati-Porou tribe of the East 
Coast, and first attended Te Aute, a 
native college. Then he took the 
degrees of B.A. and M.A. at Canter- 
bury College. Later he graduated as 
LL.B. and was admitted as a member 
of the legal profession. Instead of 
practising law, however, he has de- 
voted most of his energies to helping 
his people in general and his own 
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Made Easy 


In visiting Russia, you want to 


travel as wisely as you can, gain 
as many first hand impressions as 
you can, and know what your ex- 
penses will be. The Open Road 
has devoted five years to perfecting 
its organization in the U. S. S. R. 
Open Road 


Moscow and Leningrad know the 


representatives in 


travel facilities of the country, and 
the things worth seeing. They save 
you time and money. They help 


you to see what interests you most. 


When inquiring for rates, please 
indicate whether you prefer to 
travel alone or in one of many 
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groups. Also, state what phase 
of Russian life interests you most. 


Round trip rates as low as $238. 
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A PILGRIM TO OMAR’S FORGOTTEN TOMB 
(Continued from page 14) 


along between the desert and _ the 
sown in Omar’s own country. And 


where are landscapes more exquisite 
or more magnificent? And the roads 
are being improved. As Jaffar put 
it, “Reza Shah has sprung fiercely 
into the saddle of progress.” And 
Jaffar thought that “such wise prog- 
ress must surely win against that 
false and bloody progress beyond 
those mountains to the north.” 

The afternoon sun was waning no- 
ticeably as we rolled on, and the 
mountains were taking on faint filmy 
indications of evening glory. Nearer 
drew the particular group of moun- 
tains which had been pointed out as 
partly enveloping the city and plain 
of Nishapur. One mountain was 
garbing itself as for some celestial 
ceremony. The mullah, who had been 
sleeping again, opened his eyes upon 
this particular mountain and his beard 
quivered in a low murmuring of 
ya'llahs that suggested the sudden 
ecstasy of a dying saint. 

It was now for the first time that 
I spoke to my companions of Omar 
Khayyam. Jaffar had never heard 
of him. The mullah professed famil- 
iarity with his life and his times but 
spoke of him lightly as “a pleasure- 
loving verse-maker and doctor of sci- 
ence who, for the price of forty casks 
of wine, turned his back upon a goy- 
ernorship on earth and a sainthood in 
paradise.” I asked if he knew where 
I should find the tomb. Yes, he knew 
well “Khayyam’s simple grave’ be- 
cause it was in the garden of “the 
splendid tomb of Mohammed Marouk 
(may his name renew the earth), a 
brother of the Iman Riza (on whom 
be glory everlasting) whose noble 
shrine we left at Meshed.” The gar- 
den, I gathered, was something like 
two miles from Nishapur. 

I told them that, however late our 
arrival, I intended a visit to Khay- 
yam’s grave, and I invited them both 
to accompany me—that I would hire 
horses for the purpose. Jaffar said 
that he would be obliged to remain 
at the caravanserai to guard our omni- 
bus “with all its treasure.” The mul- 
lah accepted, however, saying that he 
might well pay his respects at the 
shrine of Marouk, and that he was 
acquainted with its guardian priests. 

And so we arrived before the walls 
of historic Nishapur. From _ the 
grandeur of the Persian sunset we 
drove under the portal of what proved 


to be indeed a “battered caravan- 
serai.” Have they always been bat- 
tered? And within these high walls 


the space was littered with humanity 
of a most forlorn aspect, swarming 
among their vehicles and possessions. 
But it was no worse than the rest of 
the city. Nishapur, so proud on the 
long highroad of history, so familiar 
in the overtones of romance, is today 
but a crumbling honeycomb of mud 
hovels with perhaps a mere fifteen 
thousand supine Persians cherishing 
weird remembrance of long-ago 
golden ages. 

The mullah and I immediately made 
our way back to the chaikhana by the 
gate for a hasty cup of tea before our 
ride into the desert. A liberal dash 
of cognac made the tea palatable. 
Jaffar had agreed to secure horses, 
which he now brought to us, and 


he assured us further that he would 
prepare our beds for our return. 

Mounting our horses we clattered 
off in the direction we had come, and 
after a short distance turned sharp 
into the desert. A shapely dome 
loomed up against the purple hori- 
zon. We rode on without speaking, 
he no doubt thinking of the martyred 
Marouk as I of the poet. And so we 
came to the border of that nonde- 
script scattering of trees which the 
mullah had pronounced a noble and 
well-cherished garden. Here we dis- 
mounted and stood a moment gazing 
backward at the gorgeous twilight 
sky. Stretching northeastward a 
great spear of red hung over the 
mountains, shedding upon them a 
weird and luminous fascination. The 
priest was breathing strangely over 
my shoulder and I knew that his ex- 
altation was intense. 

“By Allah!” he muttered, as his 
sinuous hand closed upon my arm, 
“it is a sky of omen, that sky—— That 


great finger, Hakim—that red finger- 


—it comes straight out of the buried 
eye of heaven—and it points—it points 
to them, Hakim!” 

I was but half listening. The light 
was failing and Omar’s grave was 
waiting. From the garden I seemed 
to catch the scent of roses. And yet 
the channel of my mind was becom- 
ing somehow obstructed to the flow 
of the beloved poet’s tender, tumbling, 
troubled lines 


““T sometimes think that never’— 
glowed the sky so red 
As now over Persia’s gardens 
dead— 
Yea, every ravisher at righteous 
last 


Sweetens the soil whence trusting 
souls have sped.” 


Impatiently I turned toward 
the fragrant garden. The priest 
seemed loath to follow. It has since 
occurred to me that at that moment 
his mind might readily have betrayed 
him, might have given up some deeply 
buried secrets. In my preoccupation, 
however, I merely chided him for 
conjuring up phantoms. 

“Hakim,” he whispered, with der- 
vish zeal, “the Bolsheviks are build- 
ing their state upon two mighty rocks 
and two consuming flames: rewards 
they bestow only for service to the 
poor and service to the State; tor- 
ture and death they inflict only for 
oppression of the poor and corrup- 
tion of the State. My country, tak- 
ing long ago the very opposite road, 
has come upon low and evil times— 
Tell me, Hakim,’ and there was a 
strain of the ghazi abandon in his 
throaty voice, “what can keep those 
people from growing mightily in 
power ?” 

“Another time we may talk, O 
Champion of the Gospel,’ I replied. 
“The light is all but gone and we 
must pay our respects to the illus- 
trious dead.” 

We entered the garden between 
low-hanging trees—that other voice 
escorting us 


“With me the way of revolution roam 
Where hope long-sown lies big in 
surgic womb; 
(Continued on page 57) 
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A PILGRIM TO OMAR’S FORGOTTEN TOMB 


(Continued from page 56) 
Where name of Tzar and Shah we'll 
both forget, 

And _ taloned’ ‘Peace’ 

Spoiler’s throne.” 


upon the 


The great blue dome rose ahead of 
us, towering softly into the twilight 
glow. A greeting came to us out of 
the dusk, and my companion answered 
it. “And unto thee, peace, Shaykh 
Ferouz,’ he called, adding that he 
would join him in a moment. To the 
left of the dome a graduated wall 
fell away like the drooping wing of 
a mighty bird standing at bay. To- 
wards the center of this wing the 
mullah guided me, to an arched niche 
in the wall; and in the niche a plain 
plaster slab was to be seen covering 
a mausoleum. 

“There lies Khayyam,” he said. 
“With your permission, I leave you 
meron 

It was not at all shocking, this 
humble grave, after hearing Persians 
speak of the poet. And assuredly he 
himself would have said “all’s well,” 
even were he denied the “living leaf.” 
Certainly the deepening dusk was 
laden with the fragrance of flowers. 
I listened expectantly for the night- 
ingale, but he failed me. Yet the si- 
lence was orchestral, gradually bil- 
lowing with strains of Omar’s plain- 
tive power 

But with a difference, the 
grave difference. How many 
now and then catch ourselves 
Khayyam mood, every line a 
echoing its surcharge of beauty. 
why not this evening, in this 
places? Was it possible that I was 
off-key, unreceptive? Or was it be- 
cause in Persia of today—hapless, 
brutalized Persia—Khayyam  him- 
self could not be his old self? This 
feeling had at least taken possession 
of me. I didn’t reflect. I merely 
surrendered to the place, the hour, 
the presence—appallingly changed. 
Vaguely I realized that two person- 
alities were somehow entangled, but 
I made slight effort to rectify the 
absurdity 


same 
of us 
in the 
solace 
Then 
of all 


“A book of Saint Marx here on Iran’s 
plain, 
And Comrade Lenin 
too humane ?) 
And thou beside me, 


(grows he 


wisely pro- 


letarian— 

Ah, then were Persia paradise 
again |” 

I say I didn’t even ridicule this 


wooing of Persia by the monstrosity. 
The experience amused me, in a fear- 
some way, and I presumed to think 
that it might even have amused Khay- 
yam himself. Of course I later pro- 
tested to myself that communism 
hasn’t the slightest chance with the 
Persians, who, of all peoples on earth, 
are the most exquisitely, most insidi- 
ously individualistic. This night, 
however, I was in that state when 
reason abdicates, that mood which 
possesses all things in ghostly har- 
mony—the low-hanging stars, the 
shadowy garden, the desert air and 
its subtle fragrances, the intonations 
coming faintly from that noble dome 
of moonlit blue, the simple slab on 
which I sat and which I should ever 
after associate with death and beauty 
and change and life everlastingly in 
darkness and revolt. 

Over and over from the blue shrine 
rose the droning voices of the priests, 
protesting their submission to the 
Sovereign Dweller in “that inverted 
bowl they call the sky.” I could dis- 
tinguish the voice of the tipsy old 
mullah who was in quest of a fourth 
wife. But those prayers were an- 
swered by a familiarly mocking voice 
from the shadows nearby —— 


“Why longer dread to close thy 
Prophet’s lay? 
He'll find his Paradise on earth 


some day. 
Da, nieltchevo, eternal science can 
Hundreds of prophets repay—and 
will pay.” 


The voice of the muullah, gently 
anxious, recalled me to unreality from 
a world of fantasy. What a stealthy 
apparition he seemed, standing there, 
darker than the night. We made our 
way to our horses and cantered back 
to Nishapur ... of all this I was 
vaguely aware. But I do remember 
that when, having reached that high- 
walled enclosure of many sleeping 
creatures, and having located 
wooden cots which Jaffar had pre- 
pared, we were obliged to roll off 
to the ground two snoring, lanky 
camel drivers before I could stretch 
out under the sky to contemplate 
familiar constellations. 


* * * 


The drawings by Fred Richards 
used to illustrate this article are re- 
produced from his book, “A Persian 
Journey,” by permission of the pub- 
lishers, Harcourt, Brace and Co. 
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FOLLOWING THE NOMADS OF THE BIG TENTS 


House, Chicago, where the “John 
Davenport Tent” of the Circus Fans 
Association will be glad to make you 
welcome. Or, if you are in Manhat- 
tan, the Circus Saints and Sinners, 
another organization of circus enthu- 
siasts, will ask you to lunch, on 
Thursday, with them at the Park Cen- 
tral. There is more of a kick, how- 
ever, in “eating on the lot.” 

If you chance to know any circus 
people and you drive up to the circus 
grounds when the “cookhouse flag is 
up,” that means that breakfast, dinner 
or supper is being served on clean 
tables to the circus company. A meal 
in a cookhouse is a treat, and nothing 
to stick your nose up at. 

As to the mechanical side of the 
circus, horses persist, even in this age 
of machinery. But it will be worth 
your while to visit Steubenville, Ohio, 
on a circus day to see how Boss Host- 
ler, Jake Posey or some other similar 
notable, gets his five-ton baggage 
wagons up and down the hill which 
lies between the railroad yards and 
the hill-top circus lot. He does it by 
using both horses and motor tractors 
—the old age meets the new one 
there. 

A still better treat is to get on the 
lot in early morning to see Boss Can- 
vasman Jimmy Whalen of the Ring- 
ling-Barnum show get twelve acres of 
canvas into the air. That’s the finest 
kind of engineering. 


(Continued from page 22) 


lendas fall from their tight wire, 
stretched forty or more feet above the 
ground. They have fallen more than 
once but have always caught them- 
selves, and hung on through sheer 
luck and nerve until a safety net is 
stretched beneath them! Talk about 
excitement! You'll find it there. 

The best way to locate traveling 
circuses is to watch the barns and 
billboards on your travels. A _ still 
better way is to watch The Billboard, 
a weekly publication date at Cincin- 
nati. Look under the department la- 
beled “Routes” or “Routing.” Look 
in that department for “Circuses.” A 
dozen or more will therein be 
“routed.” Read carefully, look at 
your map, then head for one. 

The motor car has so changed the 
circus picture that there is a new kick 
to motoring. If you want a treasure- 
able experience, hitch up your car 
during your next vacation and “trail 
a circus” for a halcyon week. You 
can stop at hotels or in your own tent 
and be comfortable, but in all other 
respects you will be circusing. You 
will be “here today and gone tomor- 
row.” It’s the grandest kind of 
gypsying ! 

* * * 

Note: Readers of Mr. May’s article 
will be interested to know that he has 
just completed a comprehensive his- 
tory of the circus called “The Circus: 
From Rome to Ringling” which will be 
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31 large printing. 384 pages. $2.00 


ashington Through 
‘itish Eyes! 


this first general life 
Washington ever 
Witten by an English- 
Yan also the most 
foughtful and up-to- 
te of all the biog- 
@phies? 


| GEORGE 
WASHINGTON | 


SOUL OF THE REVOLUTION 
By NORWOOD YOUNG 


is extraordinary portrait of Washington by a 
\tish historian is at once provocative and stimu- 
ng, written without bias or condescension. It is 
0 a complete story of the Revolutitn, of the found- 
Mi of the Republic and of the birth of our modern 
@inocracy. Recommended by the Book of the Month 

tb. Illustrated, $3.50 


erhaps the freshest view of Washington we 
(ll have in this bicentenary year.’’—Philadelphia 
yuirer. 


Adventure McBride. Vivid pictures embracing every important city. author of ““Napoleon’’ carries the reader from Genoa 
12 COME WITH ME THROUGH ITALY, by Frank Schoon- through Sicily, Greece, Constantinople, Palestine, Igypt 
Swarmed maker, The outstanding features in this most colorful and North Africa, 
country. 23 WEE THE GERMANS, by Henry Albert Phillips. Mod- 
P or. : P er) rmany and its people set against the background 
, PLANNING A TRIP ABROAD, by Edward Hungerford. CO ee ay ARC D oh srw 
About This fe fs Malsyensable guide containing all the information of the Germany of song, legend and history. 
necessary for a trip abroad. 24 THE ROMANTIC EAST, by Sydney Greenbie. A gorgeous 
Man! 14 THROUGH EUROPE ON TWO DOLLARS A DAY, by panorama of Asia, old and new, India, Siam, Indo-China, 
Frank Schoonmaker. If you have dreamed of an inexpen- China and Japan. 
sive trip to Europe, here at last is your dream fulfilled. 25 RAMBLES IN oer CONDON: by COare Bute Gordon. 
< 3y a writer who has long been a student of historical 
Ss E N O R NS AUN HAL ae Ra) heh cer ans ca ae Tondo. ae eiedsals and churches, monuments, taverns, and 
DA ted Seka y ie zi scenes istoric events. 
while things to see abroad. seenes of his 
(Ge TOWNS OF DESTINY bys dilsiranBellog Corns) whichten 20 OTH EESPEEE TOE UREEAND, “by “Archies Bells Throuen 
ave played telling parts in the great events of history. countryside, village and city, meeting the people and visit- 
have playe - ing lakes and rivers, castles and abbeys. 


17 BAGHDAD AND POINTS EAST, by Robert J. Casey. 27 TWO VAGABONDS IN SPAIN, by Jan and Cora Gordon. 


T povomis the -Medtermaucan) ice. a eB OH depo mene gunna The travels and adventures of two artists, each blessed 
N HE 18 IN COLDEST AEBICA, by: Carvery Ngee eamwer AEE with a sense of humor. 

who has gained fame and fun from Malaysia to Lapland, 28 AS IT IS IN ENGLAND, by Albert B. Osborne. The 

writes engagingly about his African explorations. luxuriant countryside with its villages, castles, cathedrals, 


By ALGO SAND 19 THE OUT TRAIL, by Mary Roberts Rinehart. Our vast abbeys and landscapes. 


Western playground, mountain trails, the Painted Desert, 29 PICTURE TOWNS OF EUROPE, by Albert B. Osborne 
| Sand vagabonded along the Orinoco, Rio Negro ancient Indian pueblos, etc. Cities which have retained the color of medieval Saas 
ai the mighty Amazon. He hunted with primitive 20 UNDER THE SKY IN CALIFORNIA, by Charles Francis Carcassonne, San Gimignano, Toledo, Ragusa, Hildesheim, 
Hiians. Fear, exhaustion, ferocious beasts and Saunders. The California of mountain, desert, and canyon. Rothenburg, Bussaco, and others. 
achery contributed to his breathless adventures. 21 LONDON, PARIS AND ROME IN SEVEN DAYS, by 30 TOGETHER, by Norman Douglas. A sum- 
book packed with excitement, glamor and ro- Arthur Milton. An ingenious guide with programs for mer spent in an Alpine village. All the 
nce; an unforgettable saga of encounters w/th each day. flavor found in every book by Mr. Douglas. 
“thth. Recommended by the Book of the Month Club. 
; f Illustrated. $3.50 Full library size, 5% by 8% inches, rich cloth binding, gold stamped. Printed on 
fine antique paper, with end sheets which carry from 4 to 8 full-size illustrations. 


i led d kless, it is a grand yarn 
eivives the. ‘lowdown’ on. the ‘nels = - an en- In their original edition these books sold at from $2 to $6. Now you may 


pssingly readable narrative.”—New York Times. have them in this fine new edition printed from the original plates at 


hie de eae ad gpa Bee ne At all booksellers or direct from the publishers. 


adicular.”"—Philadelphia Public Ledger. If more convenient order by number. 


‘OBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., Publishers 4 West Sixteenth St., New York 
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SPECIAL REDUCED FARES 


Low Summer Rates 


.-.-- LO THE ORIENT 


splendid new cabin and tourist cabin motor liners alm@ 


luxurious...from Seattle and Vancouver direct to Ja 


JAPAN, CHINA and the PHILIPPIN 


From Pacific Coast to Japan and Return 
FIRST CLASS CABIN CLASS TOURIST CA 


e $465 ¢ #375 e %195uP 


@ Never before have such attractive rates to the Orient been 
offered to the American public. Round trip summer rates to 
Yokohama are now equivalent to approximately one-and-one- 
half minimum rates first, cabin, second, and tourist classes. 


e Deluxe first, second, and cabin classes from San Francisco and 


Los Angelesvia Honolulu. Every comfort of thetwentiethcentury 


on great new express motor liners. Magnificent dancing salons Now is the time to sée the wordeneeae 


of the East. Full details as to rates ame 
exceptional service given on N.Y. Kyi 
are described in beautifully illust 


literature. Call or write to Departm en 


...tiled swimming pools...gymnasiums...public rooms, the 


work of European stylists...and menus that would make 


any languid appetite laugh in eager anticipation. e Also 


N-Y:K: LINE | 


( of WM 5 i] ) New York, 25 Broadway, 545 Fifth Avenue 
epee ohn San Francisco, 551 Market Street : Seattle, 


1404 Fourth Avenue - Chicago, 40 North 
Dearborn Street - Los Angeles, 605 South 
Grand Avenue - or any Cunard Line office. 
Consult your local tourist agent. He knows. 


Tae Le f sy cay ae ak) ee OU be FO 


